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CHARACTER OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 

A study of a largo number of school reports, from both States and 
cities, reveals an astonishing variety in the size, the audience ad- 
dressed, the content, and the use made of them. The size varies 
from pamphlets of a few pages to volumes of several hundred. In 
a number of instances a long report is published* in several sijiall 
sections, thus effecting economy and also insuriiig attention that 
might be repelled by a formidable volume. The audionce is the 
board of education, the teachers, superintendents of other States or 
cities, the public at large, or nobody in particular. It would seem 
that in eyery* case the persons, to whom the report i3 addressed 
would be k first of nil, for their interests or ne^ds should de- 
termine thwtfntents of the report. It is difficult to see why any 
. school reporra should contain portraits of the members of the board 
of education, programs of the high-school graduating exercises, ex- 
pressions of acrimony between school officers, unsubstantiated 
statements of "a moat successful year,*’ lengthy minutes that prop- 
erly are recorded in the secretary’s book, or complete unclassified 
details of expenditures. It is doubtful if most of the tediously 
gathored statistics can be justified when thoy occupy three-fourths 
of a report and are accompanied by no interpreting text and no 
indications that they have bepn or -will *1)0 used. 

When a report is definitely addressed to the public, it very prop- 
erly contains general statements of progress, explanations of new* 
features in tlfe .schools— such as supervised study and the longer 
school day or of extra-curricular activities— and arguments coi^ 
; corning the value of secondary or higher education. Supt. Stark, 
of Hackensack, N* J., in addressing the public, prefaces hi$ detailed 
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report by a summary of his recommendations of the preceding year, 
n list of the accomplishments during the year, and recommendations 
of \vhat should be done in the future. A report addressed to the 
public may properly also present data concerning the high-school 
teachers— their preparation, experience, etc.— facts showing the 
holding power of the school, the percentage of failures, the sdze of 
classes, the cost of each subject per pupil, and the like, provided tho 
tabulations arc interpreted and an appeal is made that a prop -sed 
program of improvement be supported. It is certainly not econom- 
ical to include in one volume for general circulation different kinds 
of material, each being of interest to only ono of several audiences 
addressed. Of the State publications concerning high schools, it is 
not invidious to mention as peculiarly helpful for various reasons 
those from California, Illinois., Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 


GROWTH OF HIGH SCHOOLS. ' 

The State reports for the biennium contain less about the increase 
in the number of high schools than they have done for a number of 
years pn9t. Especially in the older States and in the younger ones 
that lime dono most by way of educational advance there are justi- 
fiable expressions of pride that opportunities for secoudarv education 
are in the reach of the greatest majority of youth. The growth that 
is more emphasized is in the number of pupils and in their persist- 
ence in school. There arc a number of expressions of opinion that 
no high schools should be established or maintained at the expense 
of the elementary grades and that in the secondary schools already 
established effort should be made to secure respectable work of 
higher quality. Typical of these expressions may he quoted tho 
following passage from the. fourteenth biennial report of the State 
Buperintcmlc® of public instruction of Montana: 


While everything possiblo has been done and is being dono to encourage high- 
er-hoot work in all schools equipped to do the work, and while tho principals of the ~ 
laiger high schools have been most generous in their willingness to coopcrato with 
these schools that are taking care of the boys and girls at home, it seems that a note of 
warning must be sounded or some districts in their tea! for high-school work wilt do 
their schools tnoreharra than good. 

«. ! h l f,rel pllM 0 ’. tUmly 8 !' ll00,B bavo a * koJ teachers not well qualified to teach 
the ninth grade subjects, which is an unwise thing, for no instruction is often better 
than the wrong kind of instruction. Other schools hiring but one or two teachers 
have endeavored to start high-school classes. Tho host that Can be said of the work 
carried on under these conditions is that itovpnvorks the teachers, robs the boys and 
gn-ls in the olomontnry grades at tho very time when they aro forming thoir like 
or dislike for the public school, ani) choale those who think they are getting high- 
.school work when they aro. not, and who beliovo that they are saying time when they 
“ rc losing- .it. Still other schools tyith the tnimber of teSchora nectary to 

•tart high-'School work fall short by trying j® care for too many courses or too many 
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studies in # one course, forgetting that thorough work in a few branches is better than 
slipshod efforts in many. 

In planning for the best interests of the school, it must be remembered that a first- ~ 
class elementary school means a good deal more to any community than a poor high 
school, and no attempt should be made to finance^hlgb -school work until grounds, 
buildings, and equipment are what they ought to be, and something in the way of 
music, drawring, industrial work, domestic science, and community activities have 
been provided for the grades. % 

The valuation of the school district should also be considered, and until this is 
what it should be, the thought of the first-class graded school writh suitable equip- 
ment and a permanent and fully accredited high^chool course can not be fully 
roiiHidered, for in the long run, carrying on a srhdlffoTthat kind is not a question of 
enthusiasm, of sentiment, or of need, but one of dollars and cents with which 
^equipment can be provided and teachers paid. 

When the proper valuation is in sight, whether it has been secured by consolida- 
tion or otherwise, the first year of the course beet adapted to the. needs of the com- 
munity in which the school is located should be taken up and flrietly adhered (o 
until sufficient teaching force can be employed to carry on additional work. \ 


[ 
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The State inspector of high schools for South Carolina is even 
more emphatic and pointed in his remarks: 

One of the first weaknesses a stranger would detect in the high -school system in 
South Carolina would be our small number of four-year schools in places amply able 
to support them, and the attempt of a few small places th support four-year schools 
with too few pupils and too little money. The number of the latter class is small, 
but of the former class there are too many. To maintain a four-year school there are 
three things necessary: Enough pupils to justify its existence, enough money to 
employ the teachers and" to equip the school, and a community that appreciates such 
a school. • 

Erom the point of view of attendance it seems reasonable to bold that any three- 
year school flyth as many as 75 pupils iff well aide to maintain a fourth-year class. 
Seventeen of Vur schools last year had enrolled 1,816 high-school pupils going out 
with a thrce-ycar high^school education. t6dmiUedly,^ioee going to college are not 
prepared os they should bo, and certainly those leaving school are entering life with 
meager equipment. 

From the point of view of expense a few words ought to suffice. In September. 1916, 
these 17 schoolssent from their third-year classes 194 pupils to college, one year behind 
the preparation required hy high-grade colleges. In other wordp, these pupils went 
to college to get their fourth-year high-school training. At the conservative estimate 
of $250 each, those pupils cost their parents $48,000 for the privilege of sending their 
children away from home to get what they should have had at home. Worse still, 
it cost more to keep these 194 pupils at college a year than the 17 schools paid for 
teaching the entire high-school enrollment of 1,816. All this takes no account of the 
large number of boyB and girls whose education closed with the third ycatof the high 
fChool. Why will people persist in such waste and folly? Once we heard \hat 
ancient alluring phrase about “saving a year at college,” but surely thinking people 
are no ’onger caught with such bak. 

The people of this .^atc lmvo had so little practic al experience jnth well-equipped 
four-year high schools that they do not appreciate their value. For long yearn we 
have known nothing higher that} a three-year high school resting upon a seven-fear 
elementary school, and the people have come io look upon such o^chool ja ide$U. 
Xf\ fact, one ocCariotthlly hears the argument that such a school iy enough (o?%iy 
people. Such advice fcminds one of isop’e unfortunate taillearf fos. If the study 
of pedagogy has taught us anything, it has lonviffeed US that we can i)ot force th« 
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growth of the human plant. Tt requires time for the human plant to grow and mature. 
When we consider the comparatively small number of men and women with a college 
education, and the even smaller number with a four-year high-school education, we 
begin to understand the limitations of our people intellectually, industrially, ami 
economically. South Carolina’s having more college graduates than four-\^ar high- 
school graduates furnjahes amusement for everybody but us. We have not yet seen 
the amusing side of the situation. * 

In another pari of iiis report Inspector Hand explains how the 
unfortunate condition came to exist in South Carolina, and recounts 
the change^ in the law mado in an attempt to reniody earlior mistakes, 
in 1 907 South Carolina passed a law’ appropriating $50,000 to devefop 
high schools. * 

Although the terms upon which State aid was offered to the individual schools 
were liberal, of the $50,000 appropriated for the scholastic year 1007-8. nnlv $27 fluo 
was used. Onfy 56 schools could be induced to takewad vantage of the new law. In 
the l#w was a clause granting to the trustees of a high school accepting State aid the 
power to levy a local high-school tax not to exceed 2 mills on all the taxable property 
of the district. lu most instances local boards had to promise not to levy this tax 
before the. people would vote fur the establishment of a high school. It Is intonating 
to note how many districts then relu< hint to empower their trust cos to levy a 2-mill 
tax have since voted 4. 6. 8. and even 10 mills for school support. In.lQOS-9 only 
$44,295 of the State appropriation was used. » 

Apprehensive lest the toigns aud the cities might get an undue proportion, if any 
part, of the State appropriation, the general assembly put into the first law an'un for- 
tunate clause forbidding the use of any of the appropriation in a school district con- 
taining an fncnrporated place of over 1 .000 population. Nnall places with few pupils 
and small revenue were th^only places encouraged hy the law. The consequences 
might hfeve been forescepf Tlmse small places wore prom]) tod to undertake the im- 
portable, to establish high schools without resources to maintain -thorn. Ifi order to* 
put 2 teachers and 25, pupils, the minimum requirements, into* the high schools, 
numbers of places crippled their elementary departments for years. To remedy this 
defoet the law was amended so as to permit a high school of l teacher and 15 pupils 
to share in the ^tate appropriation. ' Again the consequence* ought to have been fore- 
seen. Every scnuol of 3 teachers that could possibly find 15 pupils for the high- 
school grades wished tq become a high school. Not infrequently a high -school 
teacher would be found with 15 pupils, often fewer, while the 2 teachers in the lower 
grades would have from 30 to 60 pupils each, occasionally moro. * 

Between 1907 and 1917 fif tV-eight places undertook to maintain high schools; but 
gave {hem up. y 

.U the beginning of the year init}-17 oil the one-teacher high .schools were put into 
the rural graded school class, and the appropriation fur that class of schools A as in- 
creased. So far as making any 1 contribution to a ]>ermanent system of high tahoots, 

* ’the vState’s money spent on these" oue-tea.her n-hools uas a total lce». ItVSsaiK^ 
expensive experiment financially, and one that had a deadening effect far worsq than ^ 
the mere financial waste. The one-teacher high schools put an immediate check 
upon all efforts at building up high-grade high schools at central points to serve small 
[LA grounding schools. The one-teacher high schools undertook the work of three and ' 

J v four teacher high schools, fend parents seemed satisfied with the attempt, 

\^itime<*the. general assembly had, ‘after a hard struggle, amended the law by 
^ ^increasing the piaxjmum population Umit £rom : 1,000^. 2,6^. \%With the eenaus f of 
tv. twenty-five of the largest high schools in.the State were debarred from wiy nartici- 
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fuad had to give free tuition to any high-echool pupil from that county. Year after 
year the lawmaker? were urged to repeal this clause. but without aucccs* until Wifi, 
when an entirely new law waa substituted. The new law ia much simpler than the 
old one. The population limit in entirely removed, a high school must have at least 
- tcar ^ rrs an< J 25 high-school jmpilt}. the district must levy at least *1 mills loral school 
tax for running expanses, any high-school pupil can without tuition attend any 
Mate-aided high school in his own county orcan^adjoining oonntv. and the state 
appropriation was increased to $K0.0<)0 annually. The immediate effects of the 
fiidctment of the new law will be referred to in another place iu this report. 

State Inspector Walker, of North Carolina, recognizing thonveak- 
in his Slate of the small, weak high schools, proposes a policy 
that should control them: 

There is needed a comprehensive jmlicy. a plan backed by law, that will rorog- 
ui/.e in some wtrtfall worthy high schools operated at public expense, city and rural, 
and that will m^ke possible the development of fcnod high schools whore high schools 
are needed and prevent the multiplication of weak high schools where high schools 
are not needed. It is impossible to build up an efficient high school in every cross- 
roads community.- It becomes mve^ury to Concentrate our efforts in each county 
at a few centers whore there is a 'fuickened school interest, intelligence, and available 
moans, nil of which are necessary to the development of schools of the right kind 
It might be advisable to extend State aid to alt well -organ i 7 , ed-«nd well-managed 
four-year high schools of the cities and towns 'that admit pupils tfe the high-school 
grades from the country districts, State aid, of course, to be given under Ihegrequlre- 
mcntH oi the public high-school law and primarily on the basis of attendance from 
outside the local dislru l. This matter. I think, is worthy of serious consideration. 

The State appropriation should, in'* word, be used for four implant pur^ses: 
(U To stimulate counties ami communities to initiate new and necessary lines of 
wor k " hich they would not be likely to undertake of their own accord, as, for example, 
putting in .courses in home economies, agriculture, and teacher training; (2) to encour- 
ag.-.-ounti«! and communities to inaugurate new and necessary policies, ;which they 
would not be likely to.put into practice if loft without direction, as, for instance, 
putting the high-school principals on salary the year round; (3) to encourage schools 
to maintain higher standards of .excellence, as. for oxatnple, lengthening the school 
term , organizing the work on a sounder basis, employing better teachere, paying better 
salaries, etc.; (4) to equalize in some imusure opportunities for high school training 
by helping lo support good high schools where they are needed in counties and com- 
munities tlftt have not the funds necessary to maintain good high schools. 

g THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 

It is a matter of judgment that many snmU high schools are gen- 
erally doing poor work, but Stato Ins|x>ctor Williams, of Indiana, 
.lias measured the product of the small and of the large high Schools 
hy their records ih college.’ Indiana has 04 public'.high schools 
for. every 100,000 persons of schoolSige, approrimately^wo and a 
quailer times. as many as New York, its nearest rival. 1 . ‘‘Of the 850 
ofli'ciSlly recogni^ed.high schools ih Indiana, 61 per. cent have fewer 
than four . teachers and 71por coat have fewer than f$vo teachers/’ 
Thirty ■students frbhi these small high fechodls and *§6 from large.^lg^ 
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schools had the following distribution of marks in Hie freshman year 
at Indiana University: * 

A ret n luge of marl s: 
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* Inspector W illianis found similar results in seven other Indiana 
■colleges. Principal Smith, in his survey of Illinois high schools, 
however, found no such, difference between the graduates of small 
'ami large schools. Whether the slight inferiority of the sniftll high 
school in Illinois is due to the fact that in this classification are all 
schools enrolling up to 100 pupils or to other causes is not known. 

()£ course the academic success of those pupils who become col- 
Jego 5 students is not the only criterion of tlm. value of a high school. 
A multiplicity of small high schools certainly increases the number 
of .pupils who enter upon Secondary ettaeation; disregarding tradi- 
tion, they may ho adapted so as to sSfidy peculiar local needs, 
and they may he made junior high schools ami affiliate with a cen- 
tral school which will complement their work, or each one jimy form 
a nucleus which later may develop into something larger and more 
satisfactory. Mr. Williams, in his study, shows that in sections of 
Indiana abundantly supplied with high schools, small and large, 
the ratio of secondary school enrollment to i lie entire school enu- 
meration ip from tw* to four limes as large as when the number of 
high schools is small. 

The alternatives proposed for improvement are (1) a reduction 
and adaptation of the offerings by small high schools and- (2) con- 
solidation. i The commissioner of secondary school* for Calif otr 
write t ' 

tiniiijj the eoitrae of windy fur small high schools it is not necessary to include 
luhjocts or courses taught in larger high schools. The law' requires that the high 
offer orto course of study thatwijl prepint graduates therein for admission to the 
— State. university. It does not require that the high school offer courses that will prt* 
p.'irc, graduates therein for admissiou to all of the colleges of the State university.'. 

The State inspector of North Dakota writes similarly: 

MosJ. high^chool programs arc too Mb Toojam-h 1 $ attempted, specially in the 
mnallcr mgh Bchoola. Siichji jdan make^fho limited teaching fofee attempt loo 
much, and fretful te iaa lowered Qutf tytf w6rfc. Id ifotfipiril schools th&eup^niitend- 
ent dr pnneip&ytae to doaotnuch class room M neither tft^nor affiitojpn 

the Hiutlly, helpful, thoughtful counsel and assistance to the teachers both of 
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tho grade* and the high school which is po essential to good, satisfactory work. Many 
times the remedy is in the hands of the teachers themselves. Sinai I classes could 
Olteii be eliminated nnd sohie subjects alternated with profit, to all. 


In Vermont Commissioner Ilillogas and in New Hampshire State 
Superintendent Morrison lmve consistently and cogently worked to 
make the small high schools contribute first of nil to the assured needs 
of 1 lie pupils who are likely to have no further education. It shoJHd 
!'(<. remarked that in both States emphasis is laid on cultural ns well 
as on the more immedjately pra. tical training. 1 


CONSOLIDATION AND COORDINATION. 

Consolidation in some eases, as in Vermont and Tennessee, carries 
wiih it a system of abbreviated or junior high schools, and in others, 
as notably in Illinois, an enlargement of territory to support a cosmo- 
politan high sc hool. The program proposed l4(- tho- Vermont survey 
has been improved mid developed there, nnd the State superintendent 
of Tennessee writes : o 

I uni (lie la I legislature we did not haw a compulsory High -school (ax. We uow 
have, u 0 emt high -school (ax levied by (lie State- in every county, fntil (his Iwt 
year we had, "here (lu-y had a high school tax, one centralized high school with disor- 
gnu i /.fd mellidVnt secondary schools which you no doubt well remember. Three 
sc liot.U nt ver had a course oi study or an\ regulations. As a n suit they hegau no- 
where and h-ad nowhere. 

Ii< *laht legislature passed a law providing lor a centralized four-year high 'school 
with as mam two-year high school* cstaliimhnl over tho minify as may be necessary 
to bung the liivl two-ytars of the high-school work wiihiii reasonable reach of ail 
partswf the count The course oi study in th« sc schools is the same as the lint-two 
yearn in Unseen MhilTzt d (inU-clsu* school. This give s us a splendid high-school system. 

I iic Stale inspector of higii sc1uh>1s flu* Stall h ('aroiiun, in review-- 
J,1 k r the conditions in ondi district in his Slaj/', repeatedly makes such 
recomniendnlions as the following: 

A and B ought to^puf aside their potty local pride 


lihitc in ratal). 
Both districts 


I idling a high school that might be the righteous pride of hut It place? ,„ Mi , 1IICMI 
would save- money, and have such a school ns neither alone can ever hope to have. 

C ~ — the school lias struggled -hard under difficultii*. An 8-mill tax for e*- 
penseH brings in too little money from rural property returned at low valuation. Sal- 
arits are low, and (Jw school ishoused in a very inferior building. The school would 
be better off as a rural graded school. 

Inspector Williams concludes the study 'previously quoted \Wh the 
following paragraphs of recommendation: 

The writer propose as the highc4 typ e ofjaid bythb-^tele, either that fn^oi&Uoii' 
iu California, when* ptovisiprits in4d< fosseparatotiad pp sc hd Taxation for I he support Of 
hi^li Schools, or that in effect in New JeYsev^whrrytho general schooMax upon 

'dial apportion to en t to high schools, in. the ot*e w^he^iuiaT %h school 
dcfrarinr'l bj^tiplying ihb number of gyjrfts in av«w daily attebdanco 
»y If mflfe?. }n tfii othcr v the speriaLap- 

portfonment. is made to high schools on the basis of $100 for evc*y teacher employed 

neteno ia a * 
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* nt Lti? * dlPd minvpir pupil p:-r day of affinal atl nilancc. Sumo such nysl m in 
Indiana would prove a powerful etiimilus tp^fho maintenance of standard conditions 
and cqualim t.h<- high-school (aciliiim in ckorv part of the State. 

J urmnately, Indiana s^-hoof law 'has made notable pr. gr, ss in tie'' direction indi- 
' cat. <1. Iccal provision c*ietf< for muon or consolidation of the following varieties; 

*■ m Joint high schools. On tie- petition of a d/init.e numlx-r of legal vot-rs of two 
or more school corporations, an election must I w called to determine the desirability 
of maintaining a joint iii-h school. .If favorable, the two corporations mav unite in 
oi»f of the followimr ' 'iinl'iuati 1 .Mfl- 

( "' JointJown tor city I and township high school. In this ease, cot of main to- ’ 
nance i* apportion, d in proportion Jo •he-taxaH-s of eaeh cot p. ration, and th .school ' 
i? man:ii. r ' d In u jninl Iwcud. 

' h) W-di-Hinni <\y«Tirt. A city ‘<.1 nny rln«A < «r inmrponiM town rnny . ?tat> lish 
nn l imiintiiiu jui-ntly with mu* nr umrv n.nticn.-ny biumhipa <or portions thereof) a 
hiyli f=(‘hiKil (liHtricf ^ .Maintenam*** n ml inumur-m-nt ;l $ i., IVn vision is mail.* for 

volumary withdrawal nt stay t inn- fn»m»th- arning'imnt l>\ any morn l>t>rhf'tht' district. 

v, Joint township hipli school. Two adjoining townships, bavin!: n combined 
taxabb' v a 1 n a i ion ni three ijuarlcrs of a million dollars iK-rhojKK,). mav .etaMish ami 
supihtrt a joint bigli school, provid' d no high school already exists in .'ille r coloration 
and eight or more pupils have graduated from tlm common schools in each of two 
previous yonrs. , r 

*“) ( onaulidat^ii lii^i ^h.^k rmh-r similar n.ndili.ms, a town or fifth v\m* vin- 
ami thr tvdjiin nl township mav ronsnlidarN tw.. or niorr r\is»inij*hiph Hrlmols. Tw'.i 
plans ctf manap *mrnr ar, a pr. > \ idi d: 

(.ih A new Iwnm! couMstim: ui Ujt- U-wnship iru*tf<> and two persons H.o**n by tmvn 
or rit> Ofimril om* oi th. a rrnid* nt of th-.* rity Kr town and (hi* other of the tnwn- 
sldp imisitli-, . * 

<(•} A joint hoard romped of the mwn.-diip trustro and **m*i.ary ol Mm ; 

board, with app -al to tin* t-'uimy Nupvriuit mh-nt, -S 
Thus aniph* Jrtrftl sanction for comrminiticH to rnmbitm r< ■nornr. s and unjli* h»r 

high qrmlc wyrkinp rondit imis. 4 

As is well known. Illinois Itns gone further in tin*, establishing of 
consolidated high schools j linn nny other *We, Thifctory oHhe 
development of its township high sdtooLs, a type that might well |«> 
adopted in. other sections of the country; is told by University Visitor 
llollistor in Bulletin 25, 1917. of t ho Initod States Bureau of Kdu. a- • 
tion. and maty intending data are presenled in. Prinoiptil jSinitli’s 
Survey of Illinois High Schools. Tho law permitting the orgnm/.u- 
tiou of a high school in contiguous territory regardless of political 
boundaries, under which nearly 200 new schools were established, 
was in 1917 declared unconstitutional;, lmt the next legislature, 
promptly passed a better act: Of the. prosent situation State Supt 
Blair writes: 

-Allot. the temtpry of a county not included in a' recognised . highjschool district' 

' * U ?: co “* iderod territory . A board ip «i, v t.xl wiU, trivia nbi.higi,'- 

w provided (or Uking «rc of ,1jm hig]fc»rhuolB- *ln many oi omir 'T 

roiuing village and anuflior comimmitiuB.tlfo pcoplo diimng to keep lh«r chiMreii J ' 

»t homo during the fint year, of the high-achool couno axught to main tain a high ' 

ir'hffl ant) lit a Amoni.iu, .. .b. . . > . . 
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n P f° pCrty - } D 4,moot uvor >' iMtanc* «*aa found that to maintain eu,h 
a high school moant the shortening of the elementarv school, the lowering of tho 
wage, ,„d 1 the teacher. and tho consequent reduction of ilementar/echool oppor- 
tunities Now, this new law places il] recognized two and three year high schools 
within tho nonhigb-school Uyntory. All ofU.e fund, within tbL 1,1 two lnd 

lr f‘ ri T “. 10 bu "*«' for ejemenurv school, and they 
• <td with the rest of the d^trirt for the payment of the tuition of all tho eighth- 
grade graduate, within the oonhigh ...bool distnet ‘All the c hildren attending 
tie sc two and three year high schools have their’ tuition paid out of this fund If a 
i " o-year high -school district has L>(l pupils enrolled, it Wive, 20 times the ner 
capita cost of maintaining the high-school courses. If a tWygar high school L 

' ' \!Z V X rV T VVB 55 , tlm0a ' hc P° r rapi,a 'naiutaining the higb-sehool 

c ut.ea, alt paid out „t the nonbigh-srhonl tuition fund. You will note that tho 
pro vision, tor formmg iiomnronity higli-seh.wl district. is much bettor safeguarded 
tn.m under the Uw of 1911 , which was declared unconstitutional by the^iiprc-mo 

In Kentucky adjacent counties have been criW n the privilege |,v 
^the leg.slaturo of combining for life establishing and maintaining a 
jmnt high, school covering a territory larger than 'the single count v 
as an educational unit. The congressional district high schools of 
Georgia arc well know,,. And in North Carolina thore-«re the 

report'^ S<10,,LS ' ° f|Uiese S,rtt0 • ,,, ^’ or W* "> his recent. 

Since the amendment to the farni-lite 'school law, allowing anv co.mtv that will 
srov.de VI- required equipment and an annual mainlenaneo fund' equal to Tho 
e-nount received from tho State to avail iundf of the State appmprXu , 
exceed a maximum o. **. 3 » tor instruction in a^cnltur,,. sew,nj. Iking ho ' 
UM econo, an, other tarn, dim subjects in eonneetion with TL or ZrooiL 
rural hu.lt schools . new fa.m-hlo schools have been established during the biennial 
period, making a total of I such schools in 17 counties of tho State. No part of tlm 
annual matntenunec fund -for those Hmoto or of the fun, Is for their uoccsTy ff ”* 
■m n ts allowed 10 bo taker, out of the regular school funds and to shorUm the 
regular pubhc-nelibol term until t(U- fnmlsare suflu ieTif provide a minimum of 
su, months, iticjugtnl.eam and hopeful fact alum, their establisimieiji through 
the ciKiporation am^Mi rih.e 0. the p.-oplc 0, UWxmmmuUH. n, which they arS 
located is the ovule, fee that u furbishes of intense in„. r( ,( ln the education of comff 
hoi-s and girl, for country. life, „„d „f tho faith of the country 'people in d 

education and Wool', hat can and will pmvM, heritor propara, ton fn< more |° 

ZZry ' “ Ur ° Ul ™ n ' i0yma - a,,d * m ' >r " COnt “ n ‘ t,d !ivi* m ,ho 

The progress of centralized schools in North Ctm.lma land ttto 
program for the future is set forth as follows: . > V 

Under the la v and tho rules adopted by -the Stow board, ot education not Wo 
than. four of thear * hopla ran established in ^ny oar rountV. No ftnhli#* hi i 
m-lHVd can bo established except in connection with a public sohoo'l baring at fft 
two °\her teachers ig the elementary and intfinnodfe? grades, and the'fntire time/ 

91 At lew,. one WW t* tt8t be doVouri tb th„ hbrhaehool No public iff 

i°° t**^**^ * tow ^ of thwi 1 ,200 inhabit&nW • ' g 

y K if ^ Ch r a VUm **** 8011001 “ e«tabli»Tiea U-wquittxi to 4 'Atticate 

by- sped&l taxation or ^Slmiptign the amount apportioaod Uf the echooL imm tn* 

* mm • • I 
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1 0,lt fund “ amount <npial to that apportioned to it out of the State 

appropriation. The minimum sum that can be apportioned annually from the State 
appropriation for the establishment and matat'cnanre of any public hMi school V 
$200 and the maximum cuVlGOO. The total sum annually available for°any public 
h^h school established underfills act range?, therefore, from $000 to $1,800. The 
high-school funds ran be used, only for the payment of salaries of the high-school 

* teaclvnvand the necessary incidental expend () f the high-school grades. 

There are now from'one to four public high schools in each of 90 counties of the State 

There are therefore four counties in which no public high schools have vet been estab- 
lished. l or the proper i..-ftititenanr 0 and development Of these high schools more 
money will of course be required, . y 

ft-is our hope to he able to sele t Urn | K *t high s-hool in each county, taking into 
consideration the location, the accessibility, the environment, etc., and develop this 
mio a real tirst-claw county high s-hool. doing thorough high-school work for four full 
11,1(1 * >me v ^ ationa1 Work in agricplture, sowing and* taking. and other rural- 
hfcsulijivls. Around this whool should he built a dormitory and a teachers’ home. 
The cWimtorv, properly comlurt.hl, would afford an opportunity for the bo vs ami 
girls from all parts of the county to l ward at actual cost. Many of these rouhfreturn 
to their homes Friday evening, coming Imck Monday morning. Many of them who 
do not have the money to spare to pay their Ixurd would probably he able to bring 
such provision* fis arc raised on tho farm ami havelhem credit* I on their board at the 
market price. A in;all room rent could be charged each student The principal's 
home would make it posaibto to a V K mre a better -principal ami keep him probably for 
‘ >’«*■ tberehygivingmoropemiancncy to thc^dipul and more roniiimilv to the work 
inabng a ntneii of tho 1.^. )ur^>.i,l enabling him an.) hi* family to become mlenl 
fartore in tliepominnent life of the community rout ri!)iit ins nd small part to uplift inc 
• it nu, rally and intellectually, l,y their intluonoo. Thon the other high school. in 

• diflercnt sections of the county should ho correlated with this central school' and the 

course of study in these should he limited probably to not more than two years of 
hij*h-sohool work, repining all students desiring to puisne llio last two veins of tho 
four-y oar courajUa^l tend tho central county high sc-Ii.miI, which will be fully e iuipped 
in nil rcflpcds for thorough high-school work. 1 * 

. Thirly-niiio of tlmso public hit'll schools now lumi 40 dormitories’ 
i" nuM ‘' , * llUl CS per cent of tlio county lugh-srhoo] pupils 

sm uiv. hoard at actual cost and pav /or it in money, or in provisions 
ui t.Jio market prim. - ‘ ' 1 

That l ho ofToct of consolidation has not ovotywl/oro proved satis- 
factory, is (iviilortcodlty Urn followin'" quotation 'from tho. 1917 report 
of tho inspector of high schools in Minnesota. Them for several years 
a law hashoen m forcto nittking possible t-lid Wlili.it ion of a nrnnhor of 
rural schools Willi a cwitrnl «t-hool of 12 grades, ono superintendent 
oversewing all tho work. ' J 

As a Sta’te-widc.jioliev, awscialion.of rural schools witti-A central school as a means 
.of improving the .nip spools is not satisfactory The superintendent of a village or 

’ *’■ of tint-hand interest.. unsuited * - 

f. ttf* ™P* r W'>W rural schools. • The exccption^rovcs th^.ruli: Withdraw 

emurrf iVbnmght luting good toVSer &rty^th 

con met. _ Tho village and cities will never succeed in making over tho rural schooT" 
omhorwrse matwnii y-^proving mraldifo conditions, hike the rcstof us the farroirig ' 

3°§|! “i 11 , 11 * n<1 W ! . work out tfle,r 0WQ salvation. The gteat benefits which wo 
existed from Msociation were to come as tharesult of closer and more skillful supar- 

~ 1 - ■ . A 
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vision. But, with a few notable exceptions, we have accomplished nothing for the 
improvement of the rufal erhool and have wrought injury to the central school itself 
by scattering the time and interest of the suDorintendcnt over too huge and diversified 
afield* / 

It should bo evidont to even a casual reader that all programs for 
consolidation more or loss tend toward a centralization of authority. 
Whenc\ or funds arc, supplied from a central source, direction of work 
naturally follows. Repeatedly in tho report are found “tho course 
of study as outlined or approved by this office,” and similar phrases. 
No theme was more frequently or emphatically presented at tho 
Atlantic City meeting of tho Department of Superintendence than 
the necessity of State and Federal aid to schools in order not only 
to equalize the opportunities for education hut also to safeguard the 
interests of the. huger political anil social units. Tho tendency and 
the underlying sentiment toward ('onlralizat ion are strong; before 
induration they should be carefully aht.l fully considered as part of 
the. new national program. ^ 

LARGER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT/ 

Another tendency manifested in }ho ceports of the biennium is 
toward a more complete use of liigh-school buildings. Tlie marvelous 
increase in registration during tho past years has matlo it. obvious to 
the observant that even the ambitious building program could not 
loug’satisfy the demands Upon it. Now, partly because of tho great 
enrollment in secondary schools ainl partly because the war lias'vory 
generally put a stop to new construction, there are numerous reports, 
especially in eastern cities, of high-school buildings being occupied 
more or less all day by two or more platoons of pupils. This duplicate 
iron of high-school buddings is found very generally in Now York 
City and also in Schenectady, Jamosknyn, and Erie, N. Y.; .Now 
.Haven, Conn.; l’utecson and Jersey City,.’ N. J.; Chelsea, Mass.; 
Kansas City, Me.; and Dallas. Tex. Many cities report that in tho 
liigli-sehool building are hold public mootings of various kinds; in 
Stamford, Cotm.. for example, during 1010-17 there were in tho liigh- 
school building for tho public 15 lectures, 39 receptions, 18 pntortain- 
limnts. 22 civic meetings, and 8 “other functions,” with an estimated 
total attendance of 1«,000. More and more high-sehool buildings 
are open for. evening schools, for summer schooLs, and for othaV 
activities during tho vacation months* The Washington Irving High 
Hcho.ol in Jfow York City, for example,. during the slimmer of io 78 
M ivs used as4 regular acndtjraie summer high school; a»nt school to 
tii J Mi).lt , ..womon fo 1 Goyomment sorvjpo; a recreation center 
Hsing the gymnasia, roofs for play and dancing and the assembly 
hall for concert^ as a community forum, whore various groups mot ’ 
doy.the discussion of public questions; and as quartets fonumvoralty 
oje tension courses. , /> 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES. 


Less than formerly is -being said abou.t college on trance require- 
ments, partly because the colleges have, from time to time modified 
their demands, partly booause a largor number of high schools, 
usually the small or tho weak onos, attempt for all pupils nothing 
but wh&tr'ig required for entrance to college, and partly because 
many other secondary schools are ’differentiating their work, pre- 
paring some pupils for college and others for thy immediate donuuuls 
of society. r l he most significant ebangos rcgardiifg college entrance 
during the biennium were probably the new requirements of | 0 uV 
prominent women’s colleges of the East and the decision of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Solidary SchooLs^in the torrilury 
of which is 5o per cent of tho high school population, not to partici- 
pate further in Ihe National Conference on L niform Entrance Require- 
ments. It is stilted that now not more than 15 por cent of the 
students who enter college do so by passing admission examinations. 

1 he criticism by colleges of the high schools and their work-hus 
been very neatly turned by inspector iluud, of Sou tk Carolina, in 
his annual report for 1917: 

Much has been -aid and written in recent year- about the increased requirem.- h* 
for college entrance. The requirement^ a ve been iq#***!. But there is unoiher 
•ide to the mutter- one that is very rarely mentioned. What advance has been made 
in the standards of the colleges beyvond the entrance requirements? How nun h 
higher grade of work id the fn-shtnan class rising? JIow muoti higher grade of vrurk 
i« the senior clans getting? A close comparreop'of gome of your catalogues for 1909 10 
with those for 1910 1/ reveals a nirknie, it not inoongruotifl, state of affaire. Colleges 
that have within that time almost doubled their published entrance requirements 
are dchng alnioet the same work they did eeven years ago. For illualration. take 
.the subject* that are fairly well graded, such »w mathematics, Latin, and English 
Jn numerous instances* the wording describing these courses has not been- changed 
in yeare. Jn many instances the textbooks have not beeu changed. Jn others the 
textbooks have been changed only as to authors. In still others considerable chunks 
have been made in the freshman and sophomore work witir very few iu the junior 
ftnd senior .work. This situation explains how pupil* from ordinary, four- year high 
schools are etil) gelling into the aophouiore class with discouraging frequency. 

He goes on to point out tlmt all of tha 15 colleges of South Carolina 
that “require '* 14 units for admission are not justified in so doing 
by either their own work or by that of the high schools of tho Stale, 
and that in tho ffcsluuuu class of these college's thoroaro 146 |mr cent 
uf the number of pupils in tho fcrurtbyyeAr of high schools iti tho 
the preceding yoar^ Vully oudrhalf of the freshmen entered 
tin condition. 

Your t&trqii* rind the public hAVe A tfgfct to buow junt how tfieoe coftdltioiw are 
removed- f^-ttow many hour* do you work off two unite of condition* requirki in 
!he Wgh hcW 240 aixty-minute bourn? Who%H» the work and in manner 
S h^one? Show the public in your catalogues how it come# about that a 12-unir 
•tudeat with two units to make up ean graduate on ecfiedute time "with the 14-Unit 
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students without hurt to either. What effect is the plan poing to have on the main- 
tenance of four-year high schools? It is already* telling against them . 

Tile criticism is quoted at length because of its pertinency to con- 
ditions in several other States as well. 

There is evidence of an increasing effort by the high school to 
inform elemontary pupils of its offerings and opportunities. Some 
cities (©. g., Milwaukee) publish handbooks for the information of 
( ighth-gradu pupils; and many others (e. g.. Decatur, 111., and 
Dallas, Tex.) publish similar handbooks that are distributed to iho 
nmniing freshmen in order that they may quickly adjust them- 
selves to new conditions. In Cleveland. Ohio, the seniors in different 
high schools are reported to have vi sited the eighth grades from 
which they came and there to have made brief talks on the benefits 
of high-school education. 

J)«ta in numerous reports indicate the growth of a more critical 
attitude of schoolmen toward their work. Statements of "impres- • 
sions and of untested experiments are more and more giving wav 
to records substantiated by standard measures and bv definite figures. 
Because of the complexity of the aims in secondary school subjects, 
few standard measures have so far been developed: but in several 
surveys and city reports arc the scores of high-school pupils in spell- 
ing. in composition writing, io reading, and in algebra; the Ayres, 
HiHcpas, Kunsas or Thorndike, and Monroe or Rugg and Clark " 
measures being used. When the purposes of each phased secondary 
education have boon more clearly defined, we .may expect the devel- 
opment of tests adequately to measure accomplishments of all kinds. 

FAH.ytES AND MARKS. 

It is interesting to note . Hie concern that is now being taken*f>v 
school administrators with failures and school marks. The aca- 
demic studies concerning these topics, startling and disappointing as 
they have always boen,>arc now being applied widely to reveal infor- 
mation that will lead to t lie improvement of school utork. El Paso, 
Tex., Stamford, .Conn., PnteNon, N. J., Topeka. Kan*., and Altoona 
and Johnstown, Pa., are cities that have published in their annual 
reports studios of failures in their high schools. Supt. Cary included 
tn “ Education in Wisconsin” a study by Jeanette Rankin of the 
numbor and per cent of pupils dropped, failed, and promotod in 75 
high schools of the State. This is tho most comprehensive of recent 
studies, Jt shows that for the 75 high schools id per centV all the 
Uudent-hour work was dropped and 9- per Jcent failed, Is Usual, 
tho worst records were during tho first year, .in the more conventional 
subject*, and by the boys. 

A study' of the mirks recorded by subjects and by touchers fre- 
quently leads to a n vision of the marking system The store of how 
this happened w one schoo^is interestingly told by 8upt Camp, of 
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Stamford,* Conn.; in his report for 1917, and afterward* more elabo- 
rately in the School Review. The weighting of marks so that they 
wilh^ive qualitative as well as quantitative credit secmXt.o he widely 
accepted, and individual schools report that the plan when used has 
given satisfaction.. In Chicago Supt. Shoop recommended shortly 
before his death that credits of increasing weights be given by tho 
high schools for the subjects from freshman to senior. This would 
.be a variation of a rather widespread -practice of denying 'a pupil (he 
privilege of taking for credit any academic subject listed in the cur- 
riculum more than one year above or below the class in which tho 
pupil is. ; 


RETARDATION, ATTENDANCE, AND ELIMINATION. 


Closely related to a consideration of failures and marking systems 
are the studies of retardation, attendance, elimination, the source of 
high-school pupils, and tho immediate destination of the graduates. 
Age-grade tables have for a numoer of years been common in report's 
on the elementary schools; they are now appearing with increasing 
frequency in the sections concerning the lngh schools. The worlji 
of such a study is determined, of course, by what results from it; 
there is no apparent value in merely collecting and publishing the 
figures. One superintendent very properly is pleased with the num- 
ber of over-age pupils in the high- school, as he had made a special 
effort to recruit for further study young men and women who had 
prematurely left school for work; another administrator would with 
equal propriety be so disturbed by such a showing as to make a 
study of the efficiency of the grammar grades. Several schools 
report the number of pupils who arc present for different proportions 
of tho semester, but not one of them correlates the data with tho 
facts concerning success in school work, and not one of them presents 
‘any program for improving the attendance. 


One of the most pleasing results of the secondary school develop- 
ment is its increased holding power. In scientific studies tho term 
. “persistence” is replacing “elimination.” The losses between the- 
. beginning of the ninth grade and graduation, however, arc still very 
■ large. Pickcll and Winkelblech, using a rough measure, have showed 
that in the States the highest percentage of the freshman class to ho 
in school four years later is .£4; in Indiana; the lowest, 17, in tho 
• Cnrolinas. h or the. United States the percentage is 38. In New 
-:Y.ork City, whw-o a large number of ptipils arc said to enter, tho high 
ii i hook to await the. time when they m Ay sectiro working’ papers or 
ascertain by sampling whether- they .will jiko tho wbrk or not, tho 
s^pcrcentaffOvis as -low as 2i_ -Kimf d 
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Inspector Meredith records the progress of the class entering New 
Jersey high schools, ns follows: 


Tear. 

Grade. | 

19H 

1 X 

IV] j M 

V 

1916 

XI 

XII 

1917 


» 


Number, 



l*:i Paso, Ton., La Crosse, TCk, Paterson, N. j., Topeka, Kuna., 
i i.iu I other cities present tables showing the number and percentage of 

elimination by semesters ami by causes; and Kansas City, with its 
rfl.cient bureau of measurements, publishes a comparative table 
that contains (lie approximate percentage of all pupils entering (ho 
public schools who completo the high-school course in 17 cities, 
fho range is from 7.3 and 7.4, for Newark ami Now York, to 25.8 and 
25.9, for Portland, Orcg., and Seattle. “In ’1801,”. the Kansas City 
report continues, “only ^ per cent of our pupils who entered the ele- 
mentary schools completed the high-school course, but in 1017 this 
per cent had increased to 19. 8.” Tlio- JvansasJC'ity report for 1917 
also shows the percentage of high-school pupils dropped annually 
from 1900 to 1917. The mediim percentage for tho 19 years is 20.1, 
with a probable error of 1.1; however, (lie average for the last 9 
years is 19.4, or 1.4 per cent less than that for the first 9 years of 
tho period. ^ 

HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 

In h duration in \\ ismnsin,” we are told the source of high-school 
pupils, in the whole State- where, by tho way, 17 per cent of all 
city pupils mo in high school, as compared with 7 per cent of all 
country pupils- 63 per cent of tho pupils entering secondary school* 
in 1915-16 come from local <rity elementary grades, 2 per cent from 
tho elementary grades of other cities, 7 per oent from State g ra dod 
schools, 18 per cent from rural schools, and 10 per cent from private 
and parochial schools. Of the graduates in 1915-16 of tho eighth 
grades of Wisconsin, 46 per coni entered liigli school from tlio rural 
# schools, 41 per cent fr<5m tho State graded schools, 85 per cont from 
tho villftgo grades, and 85 per-cent from the city grades. Those 
figures, whilo encouraging as indicative of progress, show that there 
ia still much to bo done oyen in such favored communities to equnlizo 
opportunities for secondary education. Such inforn ation should 
bo had fpr mnany cities and ^States, so that a new national prxwhwv 
may bo soundly based on /apts. * ~ 

Koloss important than tho sourco pf our higti-sebool pupils is 
becomes of thorn immediately after they graduate./ lv.ost 
complete reeont studjr seems to be diftt in iho Des Moinos Jkublic 
P6i69°-tie— a 
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vns less l him S7i;(>. millin'? fivni :?2o to Si!,!.’,: 


The jipr ciipiliwnst for contiurlin^ilio 32 schools was S12. . 

In tho North, negro children when they apply arc admitted to 
hioj]i schools with little or no distinction hccuusc of their race or ■ 
pdlnilinr needs. Some yenrs ago Mayo showed, that in one of the 
New York City high schools the negro pupils, although p verv highlv 
selected group, did work inferior to that of tho white pupils. In the 
1017 report of S.upt. Wilson, of Topeka, Knns., there are tables pre- 
senting the facts concerning withdrawal .and failure in the high 
■ school of negro and white pupils hy s u hjcct^ for several semesters, 
,1 ho fables are prefaced hy the statement; 

The tables 
* * The" 


7 


s 


School Pupil and Employment Vocational Guidance Bulletin No. 2. 
1916. Jn this we are given a summary of the study of 380 graduates 
of tho. public high schools in 1914. supplemented hy a tabulation of 
the overambitious plans of the senior, class for thoir immediate 
future, of the occupational distribution, of tho parents of children 
attending high schools, and of what the employers of graduates have 
to say about them. Other tabulatinns of tho occupations of parents 
of high-school pupils arc given by Thorndike and by Koons in Edrt- 
< ational Administration ami- Supoi vision. Those who helievo that 
1 f * n primary duty of tho schools is to prepare their pupils to perform 
i. otter’ 1 the desirable activities that they arejikelv t-o perform anv wav 
will find in such tabulations much information to influence the 
reorganization of courses of >tudv. 

HIt;H SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 

One phase of secondary education lias never been fully considered, 
that of negro boys and girls. In tho South, where enough* negro 
pupils desire secondary education to warrant it. segregated high 
sriioob are established, bit tin* curricula and courses are often not 
well adapted to tlie.pccuMar needs of the pupils. The provisions at 
St. Louis must lie cited as eunspL-uourd v good, however. •Frcfjuentlv 
the equipiiieirt is poor amU he content of the courses liighly academic. 
Age-grade tables, as those from K1 Paso, show the negro pupil con- 
siderably retarded, and the elimination everywhere is high. In 
Louisville, Ivy., for 1 !»!.“»- 16. only 10 per cent of the students were 
enrolled in Ihe sr niuimd.Ks, and the sophomores were 44 per cent of 
tlu^munber enrolled as fivduuon. In the whole State of Krntuckv 
in 1916- 17* the re were 32 negro high sc ln>o Is, with an a venuie e ni'<> Il- 
men t rif fewer than *11 pupiis, ] ,22o negro pupils for the entire State, 
linlf of the entire enrollment w ms iiHhe freshman class ami onU p. \ 

* per. cent of it in the senior class. Jl shouM be noted thfit in 
schools the average value of tho. equipment for nlani/al tanning and 
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The facta presented seem to show that in the Nation as a whole ' 
the conditions of secondary education are not as satisfactory for the 
no ? ro pupils as for the white. If the State affords education not as 
a luxury for the individual, but rather as a serious investment for 
the return which will come to itself, it can not safely neglect any 
important group of its people. 

secondary school teachers and principals. 

Ttefore the declaration of war by the United States the movement 
for improving the quality of secondary school teachers was stron<-.\/ 
Many States, particularly those in the North Central AssociathM 
territory or contiguous to it, had adopted forJugh schools standards ' 
winch included one or' more items eonoem/ngthe preparation and 
experience of teachers: and the inspectors {in several reports stated 
that the quality was steadily improving. The legislative committee 
"f the Kentucky Educational Association in 1917 passed the follow- 
resolution; 

Since the rules and regulations of .the State board of education, under the require- 
ments of statutory law. fix the minimum academic scholarship of teachers in standard 
our-yoar high schools at the equivalent, of high-school graduation plus two addi- 
} cara tra,mn g m normal schools pr colleges we favor the enactment of those 
regulations into statutory law for the advice and government of boards of educatio'u 
and tni9U‘(.« throughout the State. 

Washington has raised its requirements for high-school teaclmre 
to a complete college course which includes 12 semester hours in 
education; and the. State superintendent of Utah announces in his 
report for 1916 that: , 

The State hoard of education has wisely increased the requirements for certificates 
to leach until at present high-school tearlmrn must have completed a standard coi- 
. te course of four years, and this must include, or the applicant must have in uddi- 

a ter ' J " nc . 30 in '7. one year of professional work. 18 hours of 
winch must ire strictly educational subjects. 

Hus is essentially the requirement of California, a State which 
for a number of jqprs had led tlio country with its standards for 
louchoi* of public high schools. Even Louisiana, tl.o schools of 
whi**h have been handicapped by extremely inadequate npprom-ia- 
l.o.is, adopted in 1916 a stahdard that will bo gradually raised until 
the rnimhium requirement for teachers in high schools is graduation 
Kmi a four-year college or uuiversity course. This standard can 
hardly be attained unless the State makes a material increase in' 
salaries for high-school teachers, the average at that time being 
*?' m - M As ‘ n, l iUustrfttion of a. practical set of requirements, ^hos® » 
hom New Hampshire are given, together with the introduction, 
both from Circular No. 1, 1917. 

At tbn time it is itflpoesihle to obtain orcondhry teachers trained for their work 
e will ^ptthSpimio. f 0 r thd'prwAt, blit We muetifiBiet that teachers have 
• M oU “ r Mprond their ignofonce of thr teaching proceee. » We have 
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long demand that they be satisfactory in character and in mentality, Wo must 
now insist tjiaf they have in addition sufficient maturity and experience to make 
thorn leadefs of young people, and sufficient knowledge bo that they may guide them. 
This department plans to uphold superintendents and headmasters in their efforts 
to secure only qualified teachers, and to this end. will make the specific approval of 
the teachers engaged a preliminary, to the approval of the school. 

The following schedule is published to enable school officials to determine the 
general education and the special training to be required of candidates. It will he 
. » ol,, d that in two' notable particulars this statement differs from those given before. 

(1) A, real requirement is set for the education of teachers of commerce. The com- 
moner courses have been the least successful and the least honored of secondary 
courses, and a common reason is that the teachers have seldom been the equal of the 
teachers in other courses in education, in exporidnee, or in maturity. This require- 
ment is designed to prevent the approval of such teachers. It is desirable that 
schools drop their commerce curriculum if they are unable to secure qualified teadhere. 

The second change is in required special preparation. It is insisted that tOaehere 
be not assigned to teach, subjects with which they are not familiar. 

Octieral education required. Teachers must have a bachelor s degree from an 
approved college. 

Lxcrphons. leathers who have studied Jour full years in approved schools of 
post -secondary grade. 

Teachers who wore in service in. New Hampshire approved secondary schools 
prior to July .15, 1905. 

Teachers of modern languages who have received adequate European or other 
training. Individual cases to be approved by the department. IVovided in this 
. ail 'l ™ 10 ,hrt?c following that not loss than SO per cent of their teaching be yi their 
'Specialized subject. 

^Teachers of domestic arts who have pursued at least three Jull years of post- 
■ secondary study in approved special institutions. 

Teachers of commerce who have pursued at least two full years of post-secondary 
study 'in commerce .in approved social institutions. In addition they must have 
two years of general post-secondary study, of office work or of successful Experience 
in teaching. 

Teachers of .mechanic arts with scholastic and" practical preparation sufficient for 
needs of their work. Individual cases to be approved by the department. 

Teachers holding (»ra<ln B certificates whose work is restricted to grades \ 
nine, except as specifically approved. 

Teachers who have pne, two, or three years of post-secondary study in approved 
institutions may be .approved to teach courses not above the Corresjnmdiug years of . 
the secondary program. 

m -Teachers who fail to meet the above qualifications but are now teaching witfi suc- 
cess in- approved New tiaihjtthiro secondary schools. Individual cases to be approved 
and the courses, that.may be taught to be specified by the department. 

* Special preparation required .— Teachers must bo prepared by two. or more years of 
imst-secondary study of each subject theW propose to teach, such study to include 
die branches of the subject presented in the ‘secondary courses. . 

Exceptions, -Teach era who have but- one or two .classes? in a subject may- be pre^ 
r^ned by one y$ar d bjmtHBC&ndw ^ 

*V Eacb year of poeU^ondary etiidy jb&y be rcplacod ^ two year* of s^cesaful’ 
i^iclhirig : of : thp *1 -W. arykhfio - ^ v T ^ ^ 

mout foT on® glass only, ImU v id iLl taasee toWappro vodF r ' v ^ 
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These illustrative standards are nuioh more encouraging, however, 
than the reports .of actual conditions. The progressive State of 
Wisconsin reports that, in 1 916, 79 per cent of its high-school teachers 
m cities, and 56 per cent of those in county liigh schools, were gradu- 
ates of colleges or technical schools, no account being taken of the 
standing of these higher institutions. Pennsylvania reports that 
only 46.2 percent of its high-school teachers were' in 1917 graduates 
of colleges,. State Supt. Morrison makes' a frpnk statement of. the 
conditions in New Hampshire: , 

Of the 507 different teachers employed in secondary schools of all classes approved 
hy fins office for the school year 1915-16; 393 or 77.5 por cent were graduates of col- 
leges which grant the bachelor’s degree. Of the remaining 114, the large -majority 
were instructors m practical arts subjects judged to have had the requisite epwi&l 
training for instruction in the subjects which they teach. Tweiftyfivc were teach- 
ers of modern language and oilier liberal arts branches w ho were not college graduates 
but who had prepared themselves by special study for instruction in their chosen 
fields and were doomed to have had (lie full equivalent of college graduation The' 
remainder of the 114 wore graduates of normal schools or equivalent institutions 
leaching in junior high schools or third and fourth class high schools Ninety three 
per cent of all teachers of liberal arts branches in first-class secondary schools were 
graduates of ^1 egos. 

Wo have loS than a dozen fern-hem of modern languages in the Slate who are thor- 
oughly competent in education to teach modern languages in a high school but most 
of the remainder are pa^bly^ompetcnt; less than 20 who are thoroughly comment 
or science; Icm than half a dozen for history; k dozen for mathematic*; a very few for 
Lalm; almost nobody in Knglish. unless the pedantic conception of the language and 
literature of the mother tongue which most oUhem bring from college is competency 
And yet the teaching staff of our secondary schools is better educated to-day than it 
jwas 20 years ago, vyhen it was no uncommon thing for teachers to be employed for 
high schools whose education had been limited to that of the schools in which thev 
taught. * * 

Wc lmve still in this .Stale, as in most Suites, a secondary teaching staff which is 
wholly untrained. Not one per cent of the secondary teachers of (lit State havo ever / 
-had any professional training at all comparable to what 44- percent of the olementaryA 

’^a he? S f0rCC hU * A TCW ^ aV ° ,akCn C01,r808 in 0fll,calioi ‘ collegtymd that 

I here arc retried 147 person* teaching in the secondary w hool* of the State in the 
school year 1915-16 who graduated from college in 1914 orllOlS. This i B more than 
one- third of all the college graduate* teaching durih* the year, and the same propor^ 
tion practically would hold for the noncollege touchers. ;That means th*t you turn 
over your boye and girls ftlthcir mo at impressionable age to striplings who are without 
\ / twining <or experience, who have no notions of teaching except those which they 
\ l >n»gwith them from college; and £ho in most cases have no intention whatever of 
teaching beyond the few years which form a fitting interlude 'between college and 
matrimony. ^Wc wouldh’t deny them the latter, but wo do thiol* that if tb6y are 
go|ng to teach at*V they ought to learn how to teach do thn girls wjxo are two 
ytmra younger and wip are teaehingln tho elementary sdioole* 

Our notcb™teandtt*ords of inspection! Jclt^^tch^ ta>of the farcicatjnetwc 
tion ewnmpnly fet^d in the classroomaiof these : young teacher*, particularly in 
tnglmh, Wth language and literature, in history, in languages an* in edehce. 
Ordinarily teaching consist) in assigning pagee out of an incomprehenuBI© textbook 
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or dictating from a college notebook. And this to boys and girls of an age which 
need skillful teaching beyond any ago other than that of the primary school. 

Of course, there is found the occasional ‘‘born teacher,” and, on the other hand, 
anybody who has the mentality to have won through college improves through ex- 
perience. But the point of view is prone to remain permanently formalistic, and it 
too often rapidly becomes pedantic. 

* n ° r ^ er administraiqrs mi^ht have some index, of' the kind 
of teachers fhe different colleges nro furnishing the schools of Now 
llumpsltire, Dr. Morrison hrt^nsked the several superintendent's and 
pi ii iri puls of the State to nVie t licit* teachers who were recent college 

gm dilates. The following ins I ructions were used: 

* 

fn raring use the letters A. It, C. and D. Use A for a teacher who is all that you 
could reasonably ask. efficient in practice and pressed of an understanding ui what 
tihc U doing amlMvhy she is doing it t'-v f) for tcachyra who were incompetent and 
ought to have been disnii^d nr wore dismissed. Use B and C for gratis bniwecn. 
A “H‘* teacher may bo thought of as characterised by tpo term “Good avem-o. ’ 
A ’ " teacher is one who i< rather below the mark and might to bo dismissed uuWd 
die improves, but in whose ca<o there is ground for hope that : ;ho will impAvo. 
Bhe ip not incomjh t' nt. Mark critically ami sovorolv. \ 


These ratings for the whole State are tabulattul by colleges and 
published. -• v. 

State If igln, School Inspector Himd, of South Onrolinn, makes an 
even more depressing statement of facts us lie sees them in his 
State: 


to anyone familiar with the conditions that, obtain in many place* throughout the 
State, it h. -imply amazing to ace the ahwduio indifference of the people aa to the 
1 qualifications oi thorn* .who teach their children at^l ih-cr.* ih m nf their mniii-y 
Men and women innocent of apy charge of education without my aptitude to teach 
and without any experience are put. in charge h' schools, in the face of the fact that 
they are to have little, if any. superviA-n. It i? safe to say that there ar^iu South 
Carolina 500 white teachers holding legal certiticatefl to teach who could not make 
a grade of 50 per-cent on the studies of the eighth and ninth grade* of our public 
school*, if examined as riJHdly as are the pupils of those grades in thr l>est sellouts 
of the Stale. It wijjild be unsafe to say how many white teachers are hob ling cer- 
tificates granted ou all manner of prel.-sis. from jong experience imicceotfiil or unsuc- 
ceartful) down to two weeks' enniUmeui at sumo summer school. Notwithstanding 
the fact th«t almost any Irmly can get a certificate to teach school, there are in Mm 
public sch.mlfl not fewer than 100 white teachers drawing salaries witliout any sem- 
blance of legal Authority to teach, :>unio of them have been teaching frofn 10 to 20 
years without a ciirtiticato of any- kind. 4 


These .statements have concerned the teachers of entire Stales, 
p-ohj^the following quotation from the. 11)18 report of Associate 
.Su))t. Tildsle.y, of New. York, it seems that even e^ies where the 
-highest absolute salaries are‘pai<) are suffering. materially front the 
quality of nc-w teachers entering the high schools. Abnormal 
l/hUsiness conditions are not the- only; cause. 

(“> incrwwngdiffiinilty; in injuring men twchrw * 
of the twimeUg ud ttetaKkm A'j 

a Its youth. The rapidly mounting cost ol living lias So reduced “the jmrchttwug; *- 


mm 


mm 
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power of salaries thaf men. and especially married men, can not live on the salarioa 
' which were fixed on the basis of a much lower coat of living. While t^chem sal&riea 
have been reduced through the operation of rising prices, opportunities for employ- 
merit at rising salaries have been opened up in business, with the rwult that not only 
lMlu* supply o£jncn teacher* being cm off a( it* source, uamely. the graduating claw** 
ot on r colli but teacher* now in our schools an; being drawn away Iry the larger 
parf! in other occupations, Inlet*? the high -school pupil? in this city are to ' 
lw ‘ p Wireh* by women or by men of inferior ]>er8ona1it.y inadequately trained. . v > 

;ui * nit I j. om>hP character and the qualities of leadership which ure rx^ded in those’ 
who ar *‘ ex l > °cteil (4* train our lxnn and iriri? for the responsible rimirw of (iti/.ens!iip t j 
v-ry condderaMc increa-e in the tcilarit* of high-school U-achw must In* made! < 

1 ;ch a<= wo all deplore the constant increase in the tax rate, the people of Xew Yi-rk I 
•iM'st realize that in this city with its large foreign (*opnlarion, the cost of oduoaMon ( 
mi'U l>t; reckoned a first chargi; on revenuort, - 1 

, 1 1 ; ,nl f n comparison of the so-called salaries of srhoo!- 

leachcrs with the wages now received by men and women in tlm 
world of industry and commerce to explain those conditions mid 
others equally bad, though for various reasons not presented iu 
school reports. 

THE TENURE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS. *"• 

However good teachers and principals are, schools can not lie 
'saiisfaetorv unless tenure in the' same position continues over * 
coiisiderahle period. In Wisconsin the median length of ox]JB?nee 
for ell high-school teachers was in IBM four years; the median length 
of service m one locality was one year or less. In Pennsylvania 
the story is only a little better: Half the touches who are gradu’-P*s 
/<of -colleges have I might Jive' years or less, and half of those wlm a r> 
s <mlv gnidun tes of normal schools have taught onlv two rears longer. 
The condition in small high schools is everywhere pitifully had," 

f es of. teachers occurring with great frequency, and sunervisi.i i 
negligible, l'reni (’alileniia, Where salaries lire relatively 
high, come the following report and recommendations: 

The commissioner lms compiled data si moans tint the lomire.of principals an 1 
teachers in the . small hiffli schools is all loo short. Of the 112 small l, Oh »f.|iooU catab- 
h.heii previous to 1911-12. (i made no change in the principalship : during the four 
years ending June 30,. 1916; 11 made two changes; 12 made three changes; 2 made four 
changes; and 1 made five changes. The average tenure of- principals was a little over 
Ovo years. Those schools in 1911 • Kiemployod lOtas-Mant teachers. Of this number 
'^'hins in Californio high schools in 1911-12. ft would seem therefore 
■ that tJie small .high schools are taught for the most part by teachers with little exncri- 
"iiee. By fixing the minimum salary of prineipahrat 1.1,600 per annum! for example, 
vhich u *100 loss than the average now paid, and advancing*, the aalarv *100 irnr* 

' imtittm untiU .maximum of *2,00Q is reached, school boards in of sridU high 

Mtool* will undoubtedly be able; to retain the services of principals for a term of y sirs.' - 
ft is desirablo that higfverliool boards be authorized bylaw.to employ oriifripaU tit. ... 
a four-year kr^ ^tor ono yoar of probationary service, ' “ 

• f. tew^an’ sal^S. ye 4jid a ainiilir situation:. JSoqd foa4m 

^danUniaadlhette,*^ b»ed 

' avorable to Un> retention 

• ■ i V,V; ,*•' »!•!-■ fjk- ■ ' e 
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of teachers by the district for a longer period. The commissioner juua^vfs IhaMhc 
minimum salary in small high schools bo fixed at $1,000 per annum, and that provision 
he made for an increase in the salary annually until a certain maximum in reached. 
The additional amount paid to teachers under this plan will yield better returns to 
the community than the same amount expended for an additional teacher. 

Xew Hampshire has a \vor*>o story to toll: 

The tearhimr force is very unstable. Very nearly two- fifth* of all our secondary 
tea i hers were new to their places last year. ^Three-fifths were holding thei repositions 
for the first -or second year; 37.4 of the college 'graduHtOH had held their decrees for 
le*4 flian two years. This proportion holds year after year, and the situation is 
ulmou iiit-.il to ^ie elfiriency of our higher iiMitutions. (inly about 9 per c^nt of our 
whole secondary teaching force were graduated from a. Xew Hampshire institution. 
^ ith rare exeepyons. the remaining ip ]»(’r co'iit have no stake in Xew Hampshire, 
they arc 'not pers\ndly the best of material, thef do understand our Wins, aryd 
naturally they move at the first opportunity. *♦ . 

The situation in Massachusetts is graphically $(1 in the two ac- 
companying fables, flip iii*st showing; the length of tenure of prin-T 
cipnls in ouch cl#ss of high schools, (lass IV being the weakest ,* ifnd 
the second revealing the absurdly small increases in salary that the 
/principals were given. ‘Approximately one-lnrff of those who hehl 
their old positions had no increase at all, and 72 per cent of those 
who were rewarded were, given an increment of $100 or less, 20 per 
cent very considerably less. The wonder is 111 at. trained men and 
women enter at all, to say not lung of remaining in, a vocation that 
offers such niggardly rewards for service. , 

* 7 run re of jtfitit'i pni' x jmxif ion, • 


NinnUcr of hi^li schools. 
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• The following table shows thnl^of llio 203 principals who occupied 
tlicir present positions hist year only HR) received on increase in salary. * 
K . / Increase in pritxcijxil'x mlary. 




SECOXPAiSY KnrCATIOX. 


A State policy of ..providing mloquate/fficrrmoirts in llm s»hmcs 
of lugli-scliool principals would do much to attract men of superior 
nhility and to reduce the excessive changes. in the principal&hip. 

iiie median length of service in their posit ions 'hy principals of 
hist-class high schools in Missouri in 1916 was less than two years. 

✓ 

EFFECT OI‘ TIIK W AR ON TKN l‘RJ' 

) Imsoyer hntl conditions were in MMfi. t|)i,«v became miisidtvnhly 
worse with the entrance of tluM’nited States 'into who wav. Largo 
" um,i<Msi of ' ,10 . u »'ng men teachers ontorod the Army, as there 
uo :0 no provisions hy the (ioveriimenl for retaining: them in the 
less dramatic hut. equally important natiomil service of teaching. 
>onu>. especially teachers of science and of industrial subjects, have 
forsaken the sl^olroom to aid in the .campaign behind the lines; 
and h. ciith iheie lias licet) a steady and successful mitvcment. to 
cnh>( some of the most desirable young principals and teachers in 
un mas kmds of social w ork among the sobers. The s. lumls have 
willingly given up all these men and womiC as (licit: part in win nine ' 
i he war, hut it is n national shame, that a false sense of economy on 
the pari of the public should have pc ringed so many thousands pf 
other principal* mid teachers to be tempted from the schools by the 
increases in wages offered them l»v industries of all kinds. 
iKis imperative iljat a program he formulated ,t( mi early date for 
recruiting for the secondary schools the highest quality of young men 
air.l women and forgiving them adequate academic and professional 
(laming to equip them to educate the million and a half bovs and 
girls who are seeking some form of advanced education. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND. PRINCIPAI-S. 

hoi the 1016 report of State lliglr-Sehopl Inspector Kingsley, Prof. ' 
IngUs,*>f Harvard, prepared the following statement concernin'' the 
preparation of high-school tcnche ( s in Massachusetts. An'idcaf pro- 
gram for the training of such teachers' has been fonnillatcd and 
% published by the College Teachers of Education.!' 

fho colleges of Massachusetts have always Keen I lie main source from t^hich teachers 
arc recruited for the secondary schools of l tie Coiamomvoaltl* Until tlio last <le.r-.ido 
of (he nineteenth century the training On, s aftordo;!. included solely instruction in /l,e 
subject matter of tho various studios to bp tajight. No attempt was made to pf./i<l« 
s))PciUc training through professional subjects*? education. tmlil 189t, wbciJflUCJ} 

A jramu) 8 *a? Harvard fnivdreity. - At the present Aimo sUch Jairees Tro m 

some extent pfovidod.iu all oxccpt -1 of the 18 colleges of tho Commonwealth. 

The dpaimble forms of professional training for secondary arhoohtcgphcrs' and tJio 
-• #>w offered .% tho 4>%l|ra «« 

$ ^ruction in the sUljegt manor of. tho studios to to taught la tho aoconlarf 
“ hook This is now well provided in uoarly"itll tho coltogea. 
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' 2. Instruction in the fundamental professional subjects of education, such a* flic 
history of education, educational psychology, and principles of education. Thirteen 
or fourteen colleges in the State offer such courses, though in some cases those courses 
are taught by instructors not primarily interested in education as aprofonsionul subject 
of study. 

3. Instruction in the principles and problems of secondary education. Nine or fen 
colleges offer such courses. Much remains to be done in this field. 

4. Instruction in the methods of teaching in the secondary school. This mar he 
provided separately or rorrihinol with instruction in the principles and problems of 
secondary education, or combine 1 with instruction in the teach ing of various subject*. 
Thiswnrk is offered in a few institutions only, and Lsirenerallyadmilu* 1 to beinijo'piato. 

5. Instruction in the teaching, of various subjects Five or six colleges provide some 

courses of this'nature. but the condition is very unsatisfactory, in pari because i! is 
uneconomical to provide separate combes in the teaching of alt the various subjtvts 
on account of the small number of students intending to teach a single subject, and in 
part because such courses are commonly taught, by the regular college instructor in 
thnsesubje* taw hose experience inwiMii-Ury -S'h^d teaching has becii^ighl or entirely 
larking. • \ 

t>. Experience in supervised apprentice teaching Xine or ten colleges now oiler 
fa* ilitti* for such apprentice teaching under prof****. ,ual«u)K»rviai>m. 

In 191(1 about 700 graduates of Massachusetts col leg's entered the teaching pro- 
fession, for the most part in the secondary hcIum]* .»f this and other States. Of that 
number approximately 500 ha'l taken at least two professional courses in e location, 
Returns from col logo* show that fow r probably loss than 100. had done some apprentice 
teaching as a pari of their professional training in the college. 

The colleges of Massu'huHOtts have made a promising beginning of training loachem 
for the secondary schools of the btate' Further progress in that direc tion i.s condi- 
tioned by a number of factors, among which the most i ni] variant are- - 

1. The establishment of a sy stem of certification Which shall priv* ribo standards of 

admission to the sorvico and encourage the professional training of secon lary -school 
teachers. M 

2. Recognition of the fact that a graduate year of professional study is essential for 
the adequate training of such teachers, and provision for such a graduate course 

3. Tho provision of greater and better facilities f<»r apprentice touching under 
supervision &s a part nf the training of secondary-srh'iol teachers 

4. Proven of grc.it or and bettor fa ilities for prospective teachers in the methods 
of teaching each of the various subjects in the socoudary school. 

It is to bo noted that the first three of those factors an* to aftreat extent dependent 
upon State ao ti<m. IJ util the present, the initiative in providing facilities for tho 
training of socond ary -«c htH)l teachers in Mamadiiwettc has been taken by the eo Hugos 
without the activo assistance or cooperation of the State. It U probable that the 
extension of thopo' facilities must depend to a rmuuderahlo degree *rn the action of 
State and local school authorities, . 

Now Hampshire suggests tho following stops as -feasible nnd likely 
to load to a higher grade of scholarship in the ‘teaching forco of its* 
-high, schools i 

1> 3,et -Q\\t State college ho s® organized'#* to giv$ each student prepaid?^ to leach 
echeot iour years of intensive work in the single subject fwhieh fy* 'plans to- 
make Stia specialty. He Would have minor subjects, also, of c-gume. There is no good 
reason w&y the young peraqn ^ho haa finished high school, and i^io knows that he u 
to teae^at all, should not be abbs to yhooec his specialty before entering college as 
wolf as on the day ho applies for a job. • 
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t Encourage postgraduate work by special State aid to 'graduate teachers who 
attain the maeter’s degree, after much the same plan as that of our present State aid for 
qualified teachers in the elementary schools, which has worked so well 
3. Let the State college aim to furnish the bulk of the new teachers needed to recruit 
ino xjndarx -teaching staff. * 4 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION.. 

Supervision is necessary for the improvement of teachers, whatever 
f lll ‘ ,r tcaiain S or experience. It is especially needed whore it is least 
.jven. in the small high schools that are taught by young men and 
omen, many of whom would rapidly become professional and 
increasingly expert under the guidance of a supervisor of insight and 
sympathy. As a rule, the county superintendent on his infrequent 
visits to a school gives little attention to the high-school teachers, 
partly because he feels that their training must have fitted them for 
tl.eir tusks and partly because the aims and standards of secondarv- 
-< ho°l teaching are- still indefinite. The Stale high-sehoo! inspector 
probably has a largor influence at his annual visit, chiefly because ho 
ionics with the prestige .of his position and a (veiepcctive gained from 
seeing the wor k of hundreds of teachers who are attempting to give 
.msi met ion on pP»srmc or similar subject matter. It would be well 
if the functions of inspection and of supervision could be separated, 
us jn Arkansas. ) >ata from the several States, much of it ‘unpublished, 
-pre evidence that the State inspectors vary mtlrh in their helpfulness ' 
teafthers. In Maryland, a here, since the school survey siiper- 
tioon has been omfihasized, Stats; Inspector North reporta’ that he 
bus visited classes, recorded data on well-devised blanks (s w Md. 

- jP ltopt., 1!)I7, pp. llis-lCit). held. individual conferences with 
teachers on problems of instruction and with principals on problems 
of administration, suggested plans for working out desired school 
improvements, and in a large number of eases met the faculties after 
•school hours, when questions of immediate mcpiumt to the particular 
school and of larger significance in the high-school liohl were discussed. 
I'he report continues: 

plain intent of the present school law, as regards high -school supervision is 
,hat 7° "UPW' isor shall devote himself primarily to rapmaiwn-tliit is to the task 
1,1 0| V • \ ori, ’£ to bring about a better quality of instruction, to iinprovctho aeni.il 
-whmg in i the classroom; and though this involves a nu|nVr and variety of other 
Hies, both tn the field and in the office, the oub tanking function of 6 tupervlso7 as 
mtinpiished from an inspector, is unquestionably tlial-yf helping to improve teaching 
■ 'V^wdrk'ng wuh the teachers now ip service. The supervisor, therefore, began ttio 
>'! W * K W A$ lhe P ,an of immediately. at the ac|%it querns of th h 

' l.vssroonu but'leSs than one month's eiqiorionio convinced hinTduU the year would 
layo tq be devOtod principSly to procuring chanfcerb tho internal; organiratfod 
el .the schoqlB, and-ifl securing tho minimum equipment with which a good quality 
of teaching might reasonably fa expected. The mtttt conspicuous needs o(. tSc s hod 
aaf wholo wore found to jii In thow threo ejections; *( 1 ) Moi^|>panUua, textbooks. 
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materials of instruction, library equipment; (2) rearrangement $nd hotter adjustment 
of school programs to the State course of study; and'(3) more and bettor teachers. 
Accordingly, this report will review, in a general way, under these three heads the 
principal points of the supervisor’s findings and efforts. 

A part of -the discussion of apparatus, textbooks, materials of 
instructions, and library equipment, is appended: 

. There were on the approved list for 19IG-17, 72 liigli schools, 30 of tlic first group and . 
42 of the second. Of those, at least 7 of the first group (23 per cent), and at least 20 - 
(47 per cent) o! the second group were conspicuously short in tlresc several particulars 
of the minimum laid down by the State board as requisite for placing a schookon the 
approved list. Most of these schools had been on the list for several years, and many 
of them lad drawn the State aid ever since 1910, when it was first granted ; but they had ^ 
never been furnished, nor would they, apparently, ever nave been furnished with 
sufficient equipment to do genuine lugh-school work without the steady, insistent 
pressure and frequent regular inspection provided by the new law. Their shortages 
were of various kinds; some had no library and no apparatus of any sort ; others had the 
unusable remains of an antiquated library and of an archaic laboratory outfit ; and still 
others had,.owing to annual changes of teachers, let .^ioir equipment, good at first, 
rUn down almost to nothing: These shortages mean that the classroom exercises in 
science were limited r to mere textbook work, answering rote questions, the reciting 
of memorized portions of the texts; that there was no library reference or supple- 
mentary matter available; and that the instruction in the two social subjects, English 
and history, was simply "dying on its feet, being confined entirely to oue book— tho 
text used; and the lack of maps and charts, either purchased or homemade, simply 
petrified the instruction iu l^istory and in Oiesar. v 

But supervision is needed nlso in large high schools, either directly 
. by the % principal or by experienced assistants to wKom lie 'delegates 
this important function* This is recognized and strongly urged by * 
Dr. Tildslcy^ of New York City, in his repqrt for 1918: 

What is most needed in our high schools, next to closer and more skillful super- 
vision on the part of the principal himself, is more effective supervision by tho first 
assutemts who are cliairmen of departments. There is a remarkable disparity in tho 
effectiveness of such supervision at the present tim5 on the part of tho various first 
assistants in the different ochoob, and even between first assistants in the samo school. 

It seems evident that, in the examinations in tho past, scholarship' has been given 
emphasis rather than qualities of leadership and administrative ability. It is to 
be hoped that in tho coming examinations the board of examiners. will emphasize r , 
personality, past achievement in our sendee, and proved qualities of leadership, 
lather than knowledge of the subject matter and even of methods; Scholarship and 
knowledge pf methods, if not accompanied by courage, kindliness, and that intangible 
quality known as loadcreliip, avail a head of a department but little. Contrary to 
general opinion, our high, schools are suffering- not frop oversupervision, But from 
undersupervision. Somo principals allow themselves & be confined to thpir inner 
offices, busied oyer details which could . often bo ^psignodrto a subordinate, when they 
-should bo in the c^roominspinng tho tbae^n and stimulating the pupils. ' Some 
; of those princii^U T whUp thua givii^ tbp.litUe of thcir timqto actual classroom mspoc- “ 

i inn" am Vinf oven •unann'i *1 . Ka ..V nvi il- J '"l ? . 


departments add who lead bocauao fif theirgrasp of tho problems of their department,* 
their initiative, encouragement, and judgment, AY oak heads of departments for tho 




j 1DW8 has ever erred in placing unfit teachers on the first assistant's list, only in rare 

instances has pressure been exerted on the principal to take a first assistant not o( his 
own choice. Furthermore, such first assistants have had a temporary tenure for three 
years, and during that period would have lost their licenses on unfavorable reports 
of the principals. Deads of departments grow if the principal encourages them or 
even allows them to grow. They degenerate i'f the principal gives them no authority 
and does not encourage the exercise ol initiative on the part of his chairmen A 
really strong principal will be found surrounded by strong, aggressive, and progressive 
chairmen of departments* composed of enthusiastic, energetic, efficient teachers. 

" such a condition docs not exist, the responsibility lies with the principal wh#v 
l.;u stifled tbe growtirof his teachers. 

r ^ ,s odious that, if effective supervision is to lie secured, a greater 

demand must be made as to training and professional fitness on the 
principal. Stato High-School Inspector Calloway, of Missouri,* 
emphasizes this point in his report for 1916: 

We need to evolve in this State a position of high-school principal. The city super- 
intendent ran Dot give sufficient time to the supervision of instruction in our high i 
schools. The superintendent with the grade work and with official duties can not 
eifeetivoly do this work. It is clear to me (hafit must be provided for through the 
. high-school principal. He must be giVcn more time Ilia work must bo organized 
in such a way (hat he can find time for work with high-school teachers. The high- ' 
school principal should be given more authority and his duties more clearlyHlefmed 
His status is not at the present time such that his influence with hiq teachers is strong 
He is not taken seiiously by high-school teachers, and consequently refuses to take a < 
hand in matters over which he does not have full authority. Both authority and f 
dignity must be attached to this position before our best men will remain high-school 
. principals. When we have created such a position in thjs State, the higli-school 
primipalship will not be a stepping stone to the superiutendency. The superin- 
tendent now has more than he can do. Such-a change will not, in any wav, curtail 
the importance of the position of the superintendent. ' \ 

Inspector Kingsley, of Massachusetts, also recommends a require- j 

incut of professional training: 

v . To ° of,CD a principal is selected on the ground .that lie lias a pieasing personality and 
, has been unusually successful in teaching some one subject. These qualifications, 
while important, are far -from adequate. He should be a student of educational prob- 
lems. It is extremely desirable that he should have taken courses in high-school 
organization and administration in a college or university. Thii eeenu to be a r&sou- 
ablc requirement in view of the summer schools now offering such courses, ./Experi- 
ence as principal ol a smaller school affords excellent training for simile responsi- 
bilities in a larger school, while experience as a department head under a callable 
1 ri ik i pa Ua of added value. 

> *iily the principal bo trained, hut lie must also b© given 
'tunc from his administrative duties to vi$it clashes nndt confer with ! 
his^nchcrs daily m an effort to improve their W4rfc Evoty c^e 
has^died situation that aplqfthy few principals 

j nil the lima ip perforin adequate the most impirtn^function^r. . i 
their offleo— the Supervision aa*d fepr^ement or hpstruction. Mjf. 
Calloway, by means* of a questionnaire sent to principals of all firet- 
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of 110 in Kentucky who made no report, and of 20 in Kentucky who 
confessed that they gave “very little" time to supervision, the 
following tabulation was made: 

Amnunt of time given daily by high-tchool jyrincipaU in Virginia and Kentucky to 
. supervision^ 9 


Periods. 


Oivr no periods 

Give less than 1 period.... 

Givo I period 

Givr2fterio f h !.* 

Give more than I period . . . 
Give more tln\n 2 periods.. 
Give more than 3 periods... 
Medians 


‘ VlrtfuU. • 

Kentucky. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

fil 

22 

a 

15 

24 

M 

20 

20 

35 

? 

14 

2 

8 

0 

1 


'I lie situation is bad enough if the figures are tnken as recorded; 
n is worse if they are critically examined. Although theie is no 
disposition to imply dishonesty on the part of. principals making 
returns to the State office as to how they spend their time, it must 
be recognized that the tendency would he to report a larger number 
of periods given to professional and supervisory functions than actual 
( I . P rac ^ t,e would .warrant; moreover , some principals may ha ve 
misunderstood the instructions. Jn Kentucky, for example, 12 
principals report that they spent from' five to nine periods daily in 
supervision. .One-half of these principals were hi schools of fewer 
than 125 pupils, 43 per cent of them in schools of fewer than 50 
pupils, and 25 per cent in schools of fewer than 25 pupils - *" Surely 
it would l>e worth while for the State inspector to make a study of ' 
the methods and results of such intensive supervision. 

Inspector C allowav, of- Missouri, makes the followin^(*omment on 
the returns from his questionnaire study, some of the data of which 
wpre presented above: , J ^ 

To make a frank statement, (hero is not in ‘fins State, will, a very few exceptions, 
wlnit may rightfully lie called a high-school principal. Except as regards some minor 
din ics. prow frally all of the so-called high-school principals are nothing more Hum 
high-school teachers. They are principals in name only. This is Ixirno out not only 
hy i ho amount ol teaching done but also by the tenure of service. Forty-four per cent 
ol l he teachers are in their positions this year for the’first time, while 43 per c«Tf of, the 
principals are in them positions for the first time. Of the 121 principals reporting, 
ihi re are only U who do hot teach as many os throe periods, or half time; 8 report no 
i caching; 2 teach nhe period ; add li leach two periods per day; 72 per cent teach tour 
or more periods; 3 percent teach five periods; and 28 per cent, or more than one-fourth, 

;i full day’a teaching. 1 . - * , 

As study-hall keepers, .7J, or 63 pen ceht of the 121, keep study hall one or more 
periods; 85 per cent of the principals give one or more hours per dav to office work* iS? 
;K cent « -- -• v tW or mow’htfutaper^y.to 


- ■ 
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lYhen the question of the sup< vision of instruction in the high fecbools is taken up 
the high-school principal falls far short; 82 of the 121, or 70 per cent, give absolutely 
no time to high -school teaching besides their own classes. An additional 6 per cent 
give less than ono hour to high -school supervision, and only 22 per cent give as much 
as one hour to high-school supervision. My observation is that this is perhaps an ' 

; overstatement of what isreally done. % 

Of the 121 high-school principals, 52, or 13 per cent, are in their positions this year 
tor the lirst time; 21 per cent are in their positions for the second year; and hi per cent 
^ are in their positions for the third year; 5 per cent have been in four years and 4 
per cent ior live years. Five high-school principals have been in their present * posi- 
J t ions more than 10 years. 

I he State over the high-school principal has no voice in the selection of his teachers; * 
9* oi the 121 report no voice in the selection of high -school teachers, and those who 
.rej>o£i some voice in the selection show that this is usually only in an advisory way. 

The great number of new teachers in our high schools each year as a single factor s 

shows a great need forasupervisingprincipal. The fact that 44 per cent of the leaching 
force in our high schools change each year is in itself an unquestioned demand for 
closer supervision. And the additional fact that 32 per cent of the total teaching force 
has never taught in the high schools before this year is but a further justification of 
this demand. It is iib possible that teachers do satisfactory work under such condi- 
tions. Perhaps no other factor is so largely responsible for the shifting each year of 
high-school teachers as the lack of adequate supervision of instruction. Many teachers 
. come into the high schools enthusiastic and with high ideals of what ought to be done. 
They are misunderstood by their pupils. Their work docs not go as they have planned. 
They become discouraged, flounder around for a time, and then settle down to'tho 
line of least resistance. ' * 


EXTENSION OF FUNCTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 




ihc growing critical 'altitude toward the high school, of which 
mention* lias already been made in this and in the report two years 
finds expression occasionally in such a passage os tlic following 

* from thq superintendent at 'Williamsport-, Pn. : * 

In many ways the high school is doing excel lent work,' for which both principal and 
teachers deserve full credit. There are, however, in my judgment, some weak points 
that ought to be strengthened. One weakness is in the organization of the high school. 

The general attitude of faculty and Students seems to be that children are sent to tho * 
school to do a certain amount of work, and that ihc teachers are there for the purpoao 
of testing the* children to find out whether or not they have done Their work and to 
grade them accordingly. Both parties seem to feel that when each has performed his ■ 
work individual responsibility ends. It does not seem to be the prime motive of tho 
high-'achobl faculty as a whole to bring out the best that is in tho pupil, b'ut rather to 
permit tho delinquent to eliminate himself from his clamor school through repeated 
failures. Tho character of this kind of discipline is negative and repressive instead 
of iKwitivo and directive. Even in some colleges to-day there is a (loan whose duty 

• it ia to get hold of the failing student early, and help him, if possible, Throughout tho • 

■ high-school course thercahould becontinuousgrowth in bclf-rcliancc, willing and cheer* ‘ 
ful obedience,' and closer cooperation betwecn.the student body, and faculty, and also 
like relations should exist lietwcpu the principal and faculty. 

Gri tic ism must load .primarily to, al dafifica tion. of. .tho fuiic tionof ~ v 

Com mi^ioaoFMoVcili th, ofTfow jorsey, wiIl' be an aid: 

* 

, . ■ ' ’ 
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The hiph school should assist — 

hirst, hv loading the pupil to a conception of the variety and the significance of the 
work'fo he done in the world. This may be done, in part at least, through a study of 

t ltlons ' 1 pll f lIs ma >' t,ius bc Icd lo what fiekl%of activity arc open lx>tb t 0 boys 

and to girls; what general and what specific personal qualities are necessary for pro-' 
gross! vc success, together with the special gaining required. A study of this character 
would reveal the prohahle demand for workers in* given field, and also indicate the 
remuneration to he had in terms of both money and personal and social advantages. 

NtoikI, bv testing the pupil Wapaci lies and interests over a wide field of subject 
' uia tier a i id activities. Thu high-school period is a tune of sell discovery and self- 
irali/.aiioii lor the pupil, and the process of discovering latent interests and abilities 
i' n iiiuct ion both of the teacher and of the pupil. 

n,i '; 1 - ' ho sl,,ml m: ‘>' •**•» l »'« l»'P'l l»y Riving him detinife training iniuuda- 
m, mal Mil.jo.-u. and hv providing lor Meroatic physic*! cducati.m, which should ' 
m. u< c the inculcation of id cals and standards in this paramount phase uf education. 

" 11 "’ t (>VPr ,na . v 1)0 Uio ideal, there cun bo little question fiflor.read- 
in.tr numerous reports from both city unci Stole superintendents that 
ilie tendency of high-school education is strongly rocntionill. This 
tendency is likely to he strengthened by the Smith-Hughes law, which 
• "• v “PP'^bimties for finaneiul aid seems to l.e intluencin<«’ strongly 
the reformulation of ourrilula. Many schools, however, are linding 
dd!i< uli v m meeting the requirements of the law. 

Sclf-rriticisin is tiLso leading to a widening of the functions of tho 
Ingli sehool. The tendency lo include in secondary education tho 
'. vcnih and eighth grades us a -ptirt of the junior high school is 
• progressing quietly, (specially in the largest cities; New York, Chi- 
1 "L°> 1 h.ihulclpliia, St. Louis, and Bostqn having established the 
beginning* of such schools. Tho inclusion of two years upward as 
a junior college is generally approved, but for economic reasons tho 
niovemont ts making little progress. Springfield, Mass., and Kansas 
( My, Mo., have recently established junior colleges. Extension work 
hy high schools has been tried in one county in California, and tho 
departments of teacher-training for the elementary grades is making 
substantial progress. Iveports from the several States testify that 
the work is proving satisfactory. Evening high schools, are 'of in- 
creasing' importance, with enrollments encouragingly largo;’ but 
everywhere the problem is to -secure a high percentage of regular 
attendanee. The reports testify that tho effort is generally being 
made to present in Uiosc evening sellout#, as has been done in the 
• school# conducted by Uio Young Men’s Christian Association and 
other seinipublio or private agencies, what tliQ mature slyKlcnts want, 
•Nmiiner higlrVo,htA)ls. likewise seem to bo Acceptors of growing 
importance as ^regular part of the school system. It, Is iutpfcatin” 
dnnote tlmt.^ number of reports justify them jby prcseitdng data 
concerning i*»t onl^tnc nttendttitvc tut also the success 'of the pupils 
in earning credits and ip maintaining their standing iu the successive 
terms. 

^ -- • ■ ; 
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On o development of high-vdiool work that needs more extensive 
treatment than, is possible in this report is in the growth and use of 
high-school libraries. From every’ section of the country have come 
reports not merely of increased appropriations for hooks but also of 
the employment of trained full-time librarians hnd of the introduction 
of systematic instruction in library work. Although it i> strange 
that this development should have come so late Hi our secondary- 
srhook. j( js no less gratifying that the movement is progressing so 
generally and with such vigor. 

% 

THE WAK AM) SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The effect of the war on secondary schools has been nnwiifeu in 
iVe enrollment, in the subject-matter of instruction, and in the 
extra-curricular mlivinVs. Mention mis aJnnuly been made of the 
fact tlmt manv teachers ainj principals have been drawn from the 
s^ jioob by the demands of other <ervi«p. The pupils also have 
•felt tho-o demands;. some o| i 1 p older ones entering tlio Armv. and 
many “thors, especially in centers of industry, undertaking re- 
munerative work. Tne superintendent of schools in Clielsea. Mass., 
for instance reports; 


1 ooinc iho pnvediu? \o-.u there was a larsr l.wof pupil.**, largely iluo to tin* inneas- 
b»S demand for unskilled and inex periencod laUuor.**. This mmlitiun wa* atnrrav jic I 
hv i he inrroasinc (w\ of living and the fact that many of our pupils came from poor 
famine* in winch the older < hildrcii were called u;*on tu h««1?» meet this higher coat oi 
living hy going out to work for wag<%. I ndoubtcdly the higher >agee which were 
offered for this kind of labor tempted many pupils who had been Gradually losirig their 
intercut in school to leave in order In g!Mo work. I’isrnros show that in the voar 1915- 
lr nearly two-thirds of ilmno who left hool wore freshmen. 


In New I led ford, Ma-s., AT per vent of the entire high -school 
enrollment withdrew during the year 10 Hi- 17, (VJ per cent of- ti e 
witbdniv/als going .directly to work. In Providence, Jl. I., la 
Crosse, \\lis., and Aurora, 111., there were losses of from 4 to 7 per 
cent; and in the State of Xew derxcW the increase in high-sriiool 
enrollment for 1016-17 was only f>Pf> pupils, or L4 per cent. The 
large cities, like Xew York and Boston, Imve had smaller en- 
rollments than the previous steady growth had led ♦them to 
expect. But there has been no such emptying of the schools 
as manydnid expecletl; in fact, school reports for HMo-llU? far’ more 
frequently mention continued growth in' high schools than anv 
decrease in the number of pupils. 

Another eJTeet of 4hc war, that in the spirit of the student -body, 


■, Wkr 


While, ja any circumstance, war ^ a inoafc deplorable thing* jbemy judgment it 
boa been $ most wonderful (actor in t^o ?tpydnpment in the ?ecou3ary ^fcuoW the 
Bpirit.pf citjzensjiip, honor, integrity, and loyalty. Tffe vafkrna watact|viticn Which 
the schools have been ’doing dunns the^car bavrboeu wondorfyUactore ^education. 


hmm 


• 
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, U0DC ' ' Ch hM 30 em P ha8i ‘ od the responsibility of even 

donSrSth r y ° r ^- “ a ? UZ °“: Md d«"0'^tnued beyond the^ueetion of,, 
dn,,bt the fact that no individual can livein a community and be apart of the com- 

rn um y without being responsible to the community, and that no perL, even a hi -h 

o ilu V °T ' r n ," V ° 1“ m ° dem “ 8n ' n(,K lduftl independent 

of the other inrin uluals in the community 

1 l ' Vmn M ( i«artcre come similar reports; never before in M 10 mnr . 
vcous-growtli .of secondary education liave t!Te pupils been so , M |- 
inusmstic, so earnest, and so -peisistent in thoir work. Tins 1ms' a, 

• !'"-<■ measure been due to the fact that high-school teachers hnve 
tni-urporated fresh. material and ’developed 0 r emphasized it by the 
"mi- sKiiatimt in their instruction of history, civics, English, lienee 
n.nf hemal ics, and practically every other subject, in the curriculum! 

Jt is iiubcuJt to see how those teachers after the success that they 
report in iMiig meaningful. motivated material can return to tho-oC 
formal- work that has characterized so much of high -school instruc-^ 

. tllls connection should be mentioned the careful elimil ' 
imtion in various cities. notably in < in. iniinti under Sunt. Condon 
of a 1 material mjugli -school textbooks that seemed directly or indi- 
rc tlv to support autocratic government. Never before 'has Cere 
been such a widespread and d-temurncl effort to n ako secondary 
Fr.:nois tho means of inculcating the ideals of rlctnoafacy. 

l-rom ^scluiolnicii and from the pupils tbemsdfVes ‘all over the 
co .,,,1 rv-'llicre has been a constant effort to learn how the schools . 
can jiest help m the war. Partly to answer this implied question, 
the Government ,ms. through tho Commissioner of Eduction 
issued a number of bulletins to the schools ami' to tho public at 
huge. Among these may ho mentioned ^Guropo’s Educational 

Alessagc to America,' "See buy Schools and the War.”' “Sue-os- 

tmns for the Conduct of Educational Institutions during the War ” 

ork of American Colleges and Universities during the War ” 
and •Government Policies Involving tho Schools in Whir Time ” tlie 
last one mentioned being signed by five members of the Cabinet 
whose departments are most concerned. Tho burden of all those 
tinges has been that the high schools should continue their work 
and make it more vital for the welfare of tjie Nation in the years to 
come. I he. Commissioner of Education also published recommen- 
dations of « jomt committee on the teaching of the sciences and of 
industrial work -during the war, and, in cooperation with the Food 
Administration, issued a series of “Lessons in Community, and 
National Life for the purpose of inculcating the ideals of democracy 
and broader conceptions of national life. 

All over the country the high schools that were equipped for tho 
work gavo matrucliotl to the it* fche selective- draft unde> 

4iroouon of the- National Boigd of Vocation* Education. Classes J 
wefo conducted m telegraphy, in motor mechanics, in the wades 

: ; i . 
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State Iligli Sehool Conference. The hoard very wisely added to its 
resolution this memorandum: 

This boaid believes H>at it is also the imperative duty of superintendent*, prin- 
cipals, teachers, auil boards of education to urge the attendance at school of all boys 
below conscriptivc ago, because the burden of responsibility which will rest upon the 
ri-ing generation will inevitably be greatly increase^ by the facts of the war, * 

Although the appeal for hoys Was made late, there are reports from 
all parts of the country that the response Wt^s generous, ‘and to the 
'"rprise of skeptics the city-bred boy on the, whole furnished accept- 
able aid on the farm. Some of the camps made less money than thoy 
'“'I «'H><i<.fl, or evdn after a summer of hard work went into debt; 
Inn the balance Was on the light side of the ledger; additional food 
"iw produced,, u demand by boys nearing military age, for oppor- 
tunity to scive was satisfied, and there were numerous by-products of 
no inconsiderable value. Among these may be mentioned an in- 
creased .appreciation by the public of the liigb-school bov, some 
understanding by the city boy of tlu* 'farmer and bis work, and tho 
introduction ofc agriculture into several city bigli schools. Sueh 
courses are given in Paterson, X, ,)., Decatur.' 111., Kansas City Mo 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. , 3 ’ *’ 

I lie experience of 1017 revealed possibilities for so great national 
service that in the several States committees were early appointed 
to formulate more complete and effective, plans than the earlier 
emergency luid made possible. Of all the. reports none has. proved 
more intelhgenl and helpful than that of the committee on mobiliza- 
tion of liigli-seliool hpys for farm service, Frank Y. Thompson, chair- 
man. I'roni this “report extensive quotation is made. 

•On tin' basis of its experience in 11)17 with I, GOO hoys — .-,00 in 16 
camps and 1.100 on individual farms— the Massachusetts’ committee 
made valuable, recommendations for the continuance 'of the work. 

I he following, both dirycl and implied, are of general interest: - 

The committee is convinced that, given the three essentials 6f time— that if, early 
enrollment of l>oys and ninuigcincnts for employment with farmers, of- proper super, 
vision and of cooperation with the local agricultural organize ions-tho work cm 1)0 
Hicccssfully carried on, ■ * 

The committee undertook the development ot a plan of ntoeeincnt on form«» ad 
follow: ^ , 1 , 

(n) One or more hoys on individual form? as requested- l>v farmers, the bov»* to live 
in the farmers’ homos. . > ’ , ' 

(f>) Boya to work through local placement .an needed on the farm? i ft their vioinHv 
’Hunting to their homos at night. * 

(>) Organization of cam p? from whifli hoys .would goto work bv tbb day or week on 

, farms in the. vicinity of, the camp. . _• . .. ,, . " " 

Tho reaaen’B gxpcrienrc haa demons^tcHl;jo ; the coinmittee lbot the DrbvWon " 

...mado, m : the hi^ ; echp6b of fwr^geing- boy^fon day'.l^w^for - 

loiicerDenodp. ran iintl Khmilri Kn nifinA/f ^ plan nf nv jj^ tPth ft t wwksd % 
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The committeo believes 'that a successful working out of the camp igeib^d of supply- 
ing labor requires substantial modifications of the 1917 plan. Amnn- the ’Modifica- 
tions to which it wishes to direct attention are the following: 

1. The necessity for immediately beginning a campaign to acquaint the farmers 
of Massachusetts with the results of camps established this year and the possibilities 
for next year. * , 

.The committee should assume the responsibility for and control of the super, 
virion of camps, 

3- I ho director should have control of the location, equipment, and commissary o$ 
each local camp*, but should in even* jxwuble way seek to utilize existing community 
resources to the end of making the expenses as low as possible. 

I. All of tbeee matters mean expendilure of public money rather than private 
support by subscription. (An estin an* for f>0 camps-in 1918 hi made of $50,(XN». 

1917 there was an expenditure of $ U), Ml. 31. or $0.33 for each bov.V. 

0. The administration of plaits the committee proposes involves the folh 
changes: 

(a^ The &p|>ointment of a rather large and representative advisory committee. 

(b) A small executive committee, seven members, largely made up of men who 
havb had gjperience in the work during the season of 191 7, who shall be responsible 
to the public safotir committee for the conduct of the work, 

(f) The appointment of a director of mobilization of school hovs, responsible to th<* 
executive committee for carry ing out policies, .when adopted and ratified hy the 
executive committee of the public safety committee, 

■p/ 1 The director to be employed at once to carry on the campaign of publicity, - of 
securing cooperation, of making planner enlist ment, of placement; in short, all the 
work necessary to get an early start on the farm work for the season of 1918,. 

So far as the experiment in Maaaarhusetts goes to-day the committee finds: 

1. That tho right type of boys under efficient supervision are valuable in fi>od 
production. 

2. That mutually advantageous working arrangements between boys and farinVfs. 
can be brought about. 

3. That the ernploymcnt.of the boys during the summer, being & seasonable occu- 
pation, can he done on a considerably larger scale with no disadvantage to the labor 
market 

4. That as rapidly as the men withdraw froni productive industry for war service, 
as increased demands are nA upon transportation facilities for forwarding troops, 
munitions, and supplies more and more will production of food be necessary as near as 
poc«iVle to the poim whefa the food is to be consumed. 

5. That so far as can be foreseen, farm labor shortage will be more acute in 1918 than 
ftwasinl917. ^ 

The committee recommends that the cainpe be conducted on a somimilitary basts 
that training courses be provided for camp cooks and supervisors, and that a uniform 
practice in conducting camps be worked out embodying the features proved by 
experience to be best t 

The Maine plan would probably need modification in some details to be workable 
in any other &Ut^ but it is of great interest in the present emergency. Tire following 
is quoted from a circular ismed by the officials of the junior volunteer* of Maine: 

***** 

GENERAL INFORMATION, 

purpose.— T?ie purpose.of this movement to to dtocovpr) enlist, and train boys and 
^ youn£ men to supply- the k extra demand for farm labor mad^ necessary through the 
uf ; increased actea^^rapagandA rekx>mniended by the State aji(l : Federal Governments 
' ^ tbo warMeroiicies;^ v* ' ^V- *>> ’ ~ , 
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f 5 ^" 0011 the of 16 a "d 20. of good moral character who 

qualfiraa vo.u P nW eXamiDati ° n “ d f " rni8h ™“« d * V » 

Dotoa of enlistment are on apd after June'l, to and including October si unless 
lerw^e released by the governor, on recommendation of the director-general 
Apphcation blanks may be secured of the principal of the local high school or 

be on 7h°! Wr ” C headquart< ' re ' • EnUstment for both boys and loaders w = M 

■e on the same bam, as that of the National Gtftrd. The boys will be known u. 

\ oliinteers, and the leaders as '‘Commanders." - ° '■ 

, 'll dewrable candidates whose -applications have Seen duly filed at headquarters 

•nlistmei,!.' ° r< "* '° 81 ^ mol ’ i,izatiHn cani P 'or final examination and 

r lin'inskif ,- The i boys "ill be sent out in squads to work in different section- 

"LI "rtun.ty may afford under the direct iontof competent adult leaders, appointed lie 
"Vl.re. or general, who will have full charge of the boys until they am r^unn , 
'lyno nl-at'on camp, utile.,, otherwise relieves! by the dnector ge" nd - 

Wl1 m ' 1 l' °f unquestioned Christian character and ability for leademhi-. , , u! 
boys, coupled with a practical knowledge ,,t (arm work. / ' \ 

iMntuahon,- The cum], will be mobilized June I, at the Y. M. C A State Lamn 

X ” (:e,iu ' r ThLs <a, ‘ b - rea ' |h " 1 r T ei,u - aS:: 

■s. • n I ' fta ’^f ‘i I**” 1 ! ' tr! * 1 “ 1 ‘ 1 ' fr',' < ‘ n ' 1 W '° rk Wil1 1,0 siv0D at tho «"P by ropre- 

' .to service is m^de " ' i '"'' ,,U "- r '"“'i' 10 ' 1 1 ° a ' 1 " rH ' *>efhre assignment 

^ lvl?;^::v::^':n:! , x^!lr b L^:* 1 ou, in m,,,or ti,oir «»iccr 

brief furloughs will be granted to the volunteer* in cases of cmenmucy 
b\ th(; ^im-rnor. on roconmn-mlation of [\m diiv(%<>r yp 

— Opportunity u» r Horvio*'. # 

\\airns, $] poroarh poeulur clav front dntoof 
. f t> 0 >rd and lod-in^). 

lluiiorin.q (hut, Wo»*c, breeds, le^i ns. *ho<*, ovmIK and frock). 

Medical aitondanco. 

Traneportiition. ^ - 

School crethls. Full school credits will ho allowed volunteers on both the fall ,n* 

- , 

far as possible keep theta up with their regular school work. * 

■ ‘•Pj'wwl'-H will he necessary for each boy to secure the cousent and 

approval of cither his parents or guardian. * 4 

D1!, " Cri ’ pm "" ,in " to "'i-Hundei. standings, adjustments 
r>nt b l b' ru ■ C i anRC0 ° Cut,on ori '^ i K"nienl, discipline, enlistment furloughs 
rank, discharge, or other general questions sh ill be referred to tho director genor^h 

- * • NATIONAL 1 1-1111.0 LAHOK CoSlMlTTfcS PROPOSALS. 

1 o send any children to farms jrithout knowing tho actual need for them or without 
.illation would be wui^ful and a hindrance to the farmers, who do hot waht a hord' 
oi inexperienced laborers on their hands. Therefore: ‘ . . * “ 9 

-1 . Create and awpfiit a StaUwomoiittno of school officials to router with tho State' 


m 
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(6) Children 14 and over only, to be permitted to work more than eight hours a day, 
or more.than six days a week. • ‘ 

(c). Children thus excused must havcspociai work permits, issued committee 

of. school officials or persons authorized by therp showing that the cmld has been 
examined by a physician and is physically fit for work, permits to bo issued only for 
' farms known by the committee to be suitable places for the children to work. 

•h The State committee of school officials should be responsible for the supervision 
of children at werk on farm? to see that regulations are enforced. Transportation, 
lording, and housing should all bo supervised. , 

\« to housing, it is advisable that children sent tofarms to work should not be housed 
with Ihe farmer?. 

It has been suggested that the Hoy Scouts, for instance; can establish camps in a 
j.:vefTfnrni district under Scout Masters. Local authorities will bo clad to^provide 
transportation from camps to farms, ’and the boys can work in gangs, in one field one 
day, iu another the next, and return to camp after work. In this way both work and 
living conditions will be supervised, ami farmers will not have the responsibility and 
cosy of housing them. ^ 1 

Similar camps may be established under playground directors, probation or school 
officers. > 

Hut be sure you know where the children live and how. 

England is already wishing she had not used her children so recklessly at the begin- 
ning of the war. Let Ameri ajearn by England's experience. 

The Massachusetts plan differed in dot nils hut not in spirit. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

— s 

Iii tlio’cndnufinsin subsequent to the entrance of this country into 
the war there were ninny who believed. (lint military drill should be 
made compulsory for all boys iu high schools. Indeed, before April, 
1017, several* private secondary schools had offered military training 
to their older students who hoped soon to enter ollicers’ reserve 
camps. A few public high schools, notably those of .Boston, had 'for 
some years given a form of military drill to its hoys; and hftor tho 
declaration of war ninny schools, especially those in cities, introduced 
military training; usually optional.- Among tho cities may be men- 
tioned Dallas, El Paso, and Waco, Tex.; Aurora, Elgin, Moline, and 
Chicago, 111.; Stamford, (Ymn., Lodisville, Ky., Bangor, Me., Balti- 
more, Md., Springfield, Ohio, Johnstown* Pa., Pueblo, Colo., 'Kansas 
City, Mo„ Richmond, Va., Providence, R. I.* and most *>f tho.achools 
of Arizona. In Wyoming- an elaborate system was developed and- 
approved by the legislature by the grant of financial >nid; tlm logg- 
ia turefof Oregon provided 1 for an .elective course iu military tactics 
and training.. in high schools. to be directed and supervised by the 
ovcrpbh and I tl\o legislative of Ko\y York, Without tlvo approval 
of the State department of education, passed 4 law requiring milit ary 
irabjing of all tho oldet^youth. hi Mivsstohus^tU |^-Ne.# 
irnfre deliberate action was taken; 'Commissions composed of rep- 
rc^entativte of the schools, of business, of mifuatfyviuid ofth^Army^ 
w^o appointed *ty>. consider; tte jwobifinu In boibg cases they dis- 
approved military training iu liigti schook 

■ ■ .11. ■ M 
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The arguments for and against military training in high schools 
arc summarized in the two following .letters, which are quoted from the 
i report, of the State superintendent of public instruction of Minnesota 
for 1917: 

, FAVORABLE TO MILITARY TRAINING. 

D » 

Some one has well said that one'of the great defects of American life to-day is slouchi- 
iK'tffl— elouchineae of physique, elcai Chinese in the appearance of our towns and villages, 
douchinoes in the application of mind and body to the tasks of the day, slouchine® 
in discipline and responsi veneris to orders in cooperative efforts of ^11 kinds. Com- 
pulsory military training enforces on a boy promptness in. obeying orders, and he must 
apply himself to a given task until it is satisfactorily finished. His mental and phyed- 
ral being must always be at the beet. All of these phases are being introduced and 
emphasized when military training is taught. It must’be introduced in & spirit of 
r ivic seirice, and ihe cadets must be taught that this is a part of their training for 
< itizenship. , 


Our experience with military trainiug for several years in the Rochester High 
School leads me to say that it in one of the very beet courses that we have offered. 
The discipline of the school is very* much better, the boys seeing the value of aelf- 
(ontrol and decent restraints. The cadets are interested in civic problems and their 
responsibilities. Citizens of Rochester will testify to the value of this training for 
their boys. 1 have yet to hear a complaint on the cadet organization in the Rochester 
High School from the parents of the boys taking this work. 

The cost of this work is very slight, as we have asked the toys to buy their own 
* suits and caps. This year the coot has advanced from $15 to about $23. The boys 
ieel it keenly, and we have allowed them to take the drift and rifle practice without 
the regular cadet uniform, Lieut. W. F. Wright, of the local Machine Gun Co., is the 
/lrill master and receives a slight remuneration. 

Drill is offered twice a week and rifle practice by. squads once a week. During the 
winter season indoor drill and rifle practice are given, and during the spring, summer, 
and fall, outdoor practice. Interest in the ‘organization is 90 keen that prominent 
citizens, who arc members of the local rifle club, offered to take squads of cadets out 
to the rifle range. The rifle range is owned by the Machine Gun Co., the Rifle Club 
and Hie cadet organization. * N / 


Statewide military training ip high schools has been a decided success in the State 
*1 Wyoming, where legislative aid is granted, ^t first there was a great deal ol oppo* 
sition, but it now has the hearty approval of all the citizens of the State*. The State 
?u peri u tend ent of instruction has this to say\ “1 take this opportunity to express my 
)u*arty endoraoraent of the cadet work which is being done in Wyoming. For some 
time 1 have been watching the influence which it has exerted upon the young men 
enrolled in the various echpofc, and 1 wish to say that 1 consider it* most valuable 
training for our high-school boys, J am glad to sec the movement gr popu- 

Finally, I wish to say that here ife’an organization m which the physical welfare of * 
practically every high-echool boy qin be cared for. football take* care of about lfc 
hT 2°. basket baft about 10 ot 15, baseball about 12 or 13; but in drill, setting up exer- 
1 in*, and rifle practice, every high-school boy may compete. Where the cadet move- 
ment has been tried, it is a^iecees. Justin, Mr^kato, St. Jam#, and Sliltaaftf, i* 
this Statepft# very shdoeesftfl m their experiment' i'hose who have Iried the'e^pferi- 
Kmt dart speak from experience, otheb can only #uie# andl those who oppose .tfe 
movement are mostly gueasei* and mpthem who did not raise thj^Mu to beaoldieti 
butwant them tb fie mollycoddles. 1 
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THE OPPOSING vnew. 


The world is Buffering from a hysteria of fear. Fear has entered the court* of 
Europe and shaped the policies of tings. The nations at war to-day had hut to loot; 
across their boundaries any night for the last 30 years to toehold a horrid, grinning 
monster, ready to leap at their throats. They talked 'about "perils, ” until at last 
an emperor had himself pictured riding in the night of^n black world -catastrophe, 
with uplifted swotd, defyiug the ‘‘Yellow Peril.’* In these later days thin tear has 
reached America. Congress appropriates hundreds of millions to banish fear, but 
it is not enough. Our schools must be ctilisled in the desperate fight to lay (hie 
chc^t of fear. And now this Stale will l>c asked, as others have been already, to 
introduce military drill ioto the curriculum of its public schools % 

The purpose of this induing is that our youth may be enabled to repel theaitark 
ol rt'-loreigpjoe. And it is accepted by all. mi li lariats included. that the prime quaii- 
ficalloirTur a soldier, the necessity before everything else* fur the man who fights, is 
a sound, strong body. The advocates of military cl rill affirm that their system 
furnishes the best training for developing strength and endurance. If this were 
true, military drill might he justified; for a strung Inxly is essential to the arts of 
peace as to the arts oi war. And uiay^l interject that the demands uf peace during* 
the next 10 years will be* a severer "test upon American inanlu>od limn any war to 
comi? Hut the .claim is not true. And 1 call to witness these who know. 

First. Dr. Sargent, veteran director of physical training at Harvard: “Military 
drill is not an adequate means for physical training. It ia not. only very limited 
in its activities, but actually harmful in its effects upon boys Ices than 18 or 20 yeare 
of age. it is apt to foster a bombastic spirit of 'thi-soJdicrisni* and a false sense of 
patriotism which doee not appreciate the seriousness of war nor the glories of the v 
struggles of peace.” 

Dr. Herman Koehler, of West Point, in his * ‘Physical Training in the Service/* save; 
“The attributes, in order of importance, may be summed up as follows: (a) Gcnertri 
health and bodily vigor; (6) muscular strength and endurance; ( c ) self-reliance; and 
(<0 smartneaB, activity, and precision. It is ui>on the first of these— health and Inxlily 
vigor — that the development of all die other qualities so essential in a soldier arc 
dependent, and for that reason the maintenance of robust health &d the develop- 
ment of organic vigor should be considered the primary object of this training.” 

. Sir AVilliam Aitkin, professo^ of pathology in the Army Medical School of England, 
Bays: “Boys given military training at 18 make soldiers who are lees robust and effi- 
cient than meu with whom this training was deferred a few years, remaining in civil 
life until after their'bouee, hoart, and lungs were more matured and developed/! - . 


% y ’ Philadelphia, May 8, 19 f6. 

To tht Joint Committee on Higher Schools, ' • / . 

Gentlemen: The sul>committec on military f raining l>egs to report as follows: 

The extension and .development of the present, method ol physical training is 
strongly advised, supplemented by practical instruction in hygiene, prevention of 
disease, and immediate treatment of wounds und injuries. *■ . * 

1 quote from the report of special commission on military education and reserve 
appointed by*tho Governor of Massich use Us, in June, 1915, consisting of a lawyer, v* 
publisher,' two ^college presidents, one manufacturer, one representative of union 
laber, and throe* retire) generals, two paragraphs: •* ^ 

*•' ‘‘Th^oyerwhelmiit^ weight of opinion from* school toachbra, military experts, 
oflicera^Pthe Regular Army and the militia, and the general public ia against military 
, drill* as defined in tho/firet clause i a\x>ve. It is generally agreed that the military 
|| drulwhich a boy receivcs in school is 6t little or no advantage to him boon the point 
g^hf view-of practical soldiering. . AB faras ayaHsble eyidiMice goes, drill in the rchopla/' 
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• “'t!? 11 '?;' For various rea80na H l*as wmed to create a dislike for «, Idler- 
ofschU) ry s d " ,D ' b0 ^ h0 °' 8 “ ° bjected ,0 b y mv on the ground that boy. 
ald fi^h i ^ 7 Smi Puftic, ' ent mentaI ma ' turi,v 'o appreciate what war 

presoS to'th’m 0, ‘ 8rC rt?fC "’ Una 7 f ° diwt the ideM wbich militerv drill 
E * 1 \ ““ ,om !' " is worth noting that mtlitaYy drill as such is 

given m the schools of no countne* of the world except Australia and Japan 
rhe commisBioti does not recommend military drill, but is oppceed to it » 

The judgment of the men who know o. committees and commissions and of nations 
; 7" 9t 7>7>' dnll in public echools. France and Germany have both tried it 
' h ' c aband °ned it for n more rational system of physical training. Any person 
ho will inspect the physical training given by skilled experts* in our public <£hools 

' , bnd n0 " aH th#t “desirable tn military drill, much more that is durable added 

and whatever is undesirable eliminated, ife will see youths, both, boys and ej ’ 

5?“ g 7 PS, n\ CCMl "i S C0 ' ,, '!’ ,i, - a,pd ements with precision worthy of Ira'i 

hv He Sn K 7 8 , arp hp ^ instant obedience to author- 

). He will be proud of theec boys and girls, physically lit, 'ready to glorify their 

country id peace, and, if it imiet he, in honorable w*r.‘ ' * } 

The nature of the military training offered in our' high schools has 
Taried widely from mere marching in formation to the stndv of 
tactics. Richmond, Vu.. has published its course of study in mili- 
nrj- flk.ni.ig wh.ci, exists of five hours a week for each class. 
'<st year dull, tnree hours: signaling and marksmanship, • two 
hours. Ns-ond year-drill, ti.rpc bourn; company administration 
and organization nruJ_.iniiitn1v hygiene, two hours. Third yeiir— 

* dr.Il, Three hoursfmup reading and field engineering, two hodrs. 
h year— . trill tl,r w *. I.tmrs: lift-ties- and leadership, two hours. 

x j !, . s . ,s " > , ’ u ; t of 1 ,!,e of military training, concethmg* 

wh.cn much has been pul,lishe,|. Tim purposes of the military train- 

,M " , lK °u [ f I . iatUrc ' l,avo ? aric(l widoJy — from improvement in phy- 
atcttl well-being to military prepared, .css and moral development. 
Jhe last-mentioned purpose assumes a general transfer of training 
that has nowhere, especially it, countries where such training of 
.adults has hoc,,. most firmly established, been proved or even larjely 
-churned 1 he examination of the young men who entered the 
National Army -has emphasized, as the schoolman has never been 
nhle to do, the need of serious and continued physical training of 

b ° > ’ S ,. r an ' 1 « ,rls; ftnd »'U‘tary drill in high schools has 

. 88 contributing to this end, The recent manttals on 

physical education issued by the States of New Jersey and New 

York are tftiimrable outlines of work tlmt should bo enforced in ail 
high schools, - . *- •* 

THE FUTURE OF THfc HIGH SCHOOL. 

It is generally recognized that the high school i* in the critical 
stage of its development; no other phase of public education is so 
often d iscussed find so litthy understood. Hating attained during 


*A*t,8upt. Wkfe W«Wtc*,Mlnn<ppuiLv Mina 
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the past generation a marvelous physical growth and a gratifying 
improvement in its internal administration, it repiain^ now to be 
defined and directed purposefully and effectively toward ends con- 
sonant iy>t only with elementary and higher education but also with 
the larger aims of national life. Before this can be satisfactorily 
done, the newer spirit of democracy and national ideals must bo 
clearly formulated and accepted throughout the Nation as ai>aSis 
for all national life. Then, to make o^ortunities equal for all the 
youth of our country, there must be extensive aid by the Federal 
Government to public high schools, which will thus be 'recognized ^ 
as an effective instrument in training . lenders in the. upbuilding of 
national welfare. On the basis of definitely declared and accepted 
ideals of democracy, and with the aid of a Federal subsidy, profes- 
sionally Jrained principals and teachers jof the finest qualities mu3t 
be secured to reform and redirect not merely the curricula and 
courses of study but also the social activities of the high schools. 
Then, and not till then, may we §xpect them to reach thdir highest 
. efficiency as agencies in the development of the Nation** 
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